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Coming in June 
* 


HAIL TO CAPE COD! 

A plan for developing history, 
geography, arithmetic, spelling, 
English, art and nature in a 
Cape Cod unit and not writ- 
ten by a Yankee either. 

WHEN COMES SUMMER? 
Summer’s varying habits’. in 
Louisiana and Montana, used as 
the basis of a unit on seasonal 
change in a refreshing original 
manner. 

NORTHWARD HO! IN A 


TRAILER! 
The trailer in the class room, 
giving even spelling the glamor 


of adventure. 
THE CHILD AND HIS POETRY 
A first grade “unlock them- 
selves’’ through “The Little Tur- 
tle’’ and other poems. 
WHAT SHALL OUR CHILDREN 
DO THIS SUMMER? 
Sanford Bates, Mary Kingsbury 
Simkhovitch, W. Fred Newcomb, 
and others in answer to a hard 
question. 
THE KINDERGARTEN’S FIRST 
HUNDRED YEARS 
An inspirational backward glance. 
THE KINDERGARTEN CHIL- 
DREN GRADUATE 


A certain Wisconsin kindergar- 
ten’s graduation, an _ activity 
certain to cause discussion and 
likely to bestir others to follow 
suit. 
CHOOSING A KING: A Fable for 
Children 
A story, both delightful and sal- 
utary, based on the current in- 
terest in kingship. 
SAFETY FOR YOUNGER 
CHILDREN 
A suggested outline of a bulle- 
tin which may be mimeographed 
and carried home by each pupil. 
SUMMER FUN FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: Taking the Nicks 
Out of Picnics 
“Stimulate interest by doing 
something different,’’ says the 
author, ‘“‘and class outings will 
cease to be a problem and a 
trial.” 
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Kindergarten Child’s 
Drawing 


This kindergarten product re- 
veals in its lines the quick, non- 
deliberative act of a young child. 
Especially is this to be noted in 
the steps to the house, which run 
down hill at wide angles until 
they approach the black base line 
when they flatten out, and tn the 
tornado struck house. There is 
form in this product —the boy 
has a head, body, waist line, 
shoes; he has hands indicating 
surprise; and in spite of being 
tipped the house has a roof, win- 
dows and door. 

The pupil is out of the previ- 
ous squiggle stage of drawing. 
He is beginning to produce dis- 
tinguishable forms. 


Art Edueation in the Kindergarten 
and Elementary Sehool Years 


By WALTER H. KLAR 


Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


0, ECTIVES in any subject must be 
conditioned by the age of the pupils. The 
unfolding years of the youngest pupils 
are such that certain objectives are more 
effective than others. With changes in 
growth, both mental and physical, chil- 
dren out-mode their ideas and ideals and 
acquire new ones to integrate with a 
new phase of life. Scientific studies have 
been made within the field of art edu- 
cation of interesting parallels between 
the growth in graphic and oral expres- 
sions. There has been established beyond 
little point of controversy, the fact that 
children, particularly young children, 
produce narrative story telling bits of 
art work. 

Children of these tender years make 
little apparent attempt to improve their 
technique. They may be taught to im- 
prove their technique and in many other 
ways the teacher may stimulate a desire 
on their part to make improvements, but 
as far as conscious efforts are concerned, 
they differ from the adult in that they 
are usually rather content with an art 
product made in a spontaneous free way, 
and are unlikely to repeat that product 
for the sake of improving the technique 
in it. Adults, on the other hand, make 


and remake pieces of work for the pur- 
pose of improving technique. Many 
children would, if subjected to rigid drill 
misunderstand lessons arranged for the 
main purpose of improving the technique 
of a product. 

Art education offers peculiar oppor- 
tunities for study. Lessons in this sub- 
ject may be used as a means of gathering 
information; but young children are not 
primarily engaged in the formal gather- 
ing of information. They are not at a 
point in their mental development where 
deliberate efforts to learn play a very 
large part in their daily lives. They are 
susceptible to education, however, and 
if properly presented, they may be giv- 
en lessons in which the acquisition of 
facts is of great moment. Not alone does 
art education offer an opportunity to 
gather facts and to study them, but after 
the facts have been so obtained the prod- 
uct is in such form that it may be re- 
viewed in a remarkably short period of 
time, as compared with the time which 
would be necessary to review a similar 
amount of content material in the form 
of written statements. Children of the 
age, which are being considered in this 
paper, unconsciously make great use of 


the recall ideas. It is possible to build a 
course of study in a series of progressive 
steps. Each step may be complete in it- 
self but dependent upon the learning of 
the former one. In this case review on 
the facts acquired becomes necessary. But 
once again such review bears a closer re- 
semblance to the conduct of adult life 
than it does to the life of childhood. 


Tue first objective is expression. A 
review of some of the peculiarities of 
children’s art products will serve the pur- 
pose of seeing what may lie behind their 
art activities. During their play periods, 
children frequently make use of any 
available materials for the purpose of 
telling stories. They work to quite an 
extent with three dimensional material 
such as building blocks, dolls, equipment 
for a toy home, trains of cars, and other 
types of moving objects. If one watches 
them at play, one can see that they are 
not particularly disturbed about relative 
proportions; as when, for example, a doll 
is larger than the house, or if the cars to 
a train of cars are larger than the engine. 

Very recently the following was 
picked up in a first-grade room. A boy 
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First-Grade Child’s Drawing 

This first-grade child 1s cer- 
tainly a step ahead of the kin- 
dergarten one. He is much more 
deliberative. He takes relatively 
more time to do a piece of work. 
His lines are sure, confidently put 
down, even when he chops off 
the top ofa tree and compensates 
with three leaves, and lets the 
rabbit run on instead of in front 
of the house. 

There is form in the study. 
The eyes, eye-brows, hair and 
mouth have it. 

The pupil who made the draw- 
ing has some knowledge of tree 
branches and trunks, chimneys to 
houses, smoke from chimneys, 
windows and door knobs. 


had made a picture of a man, a fox, and 
a tree. The man and the fox were larger 
than the tree, but the man was larger 
than the fox. The teacher was puzzled 
as to the advisability of discussing the 
boy’s picture with him from the stand- 
point of making a larger tree. However, 
she thought that she would try. 

Teacher: “What is this picture?” 

The boy: “A man, a fox, and a tree, 
and the fox is going to eat the man.” 

Teacher (changing her question of 
house to man): “Why, how can that be? 
The man is larger than the fox.” 

The boy: “The fox is going to eat a 
bit and leave a bit.” 

The teacher had thus stimulated the 
boy to another type of idea —he had 
rationalized a new situation — and be- 
cause of this decided it was unwise to 
attempt to discuss the size of the tree 
in comparison with the boy and the fox. 

He may or may not be aware of dis- 
tinction between size, but whether he is 
or not, he certainly is little troubled by 
the incongruous. With colored crayons, 
a child may draw an object, as for ex- 
ample, an orange, using the wrong color. 
If one says to him, “Why, you have 
made a red orange. Do you know that 
oranges are orange in color?” He is very 
apt to reply, “Did you know that I 
could make a red colored orange?” The 
classic story to illustrate this idea may be 
found in How Children Learn to Draw, 
by Sargeant and Miller, in which a boy 
is rather proud of the fact that he can 
make a purple horse. The inhibitions of 
adult life would most assuredly prevent 
a more mature artist from producing a 
purple horse. 

In pure, creative art, there is always a 
background or reservoir of ideas or forms 


from which children unconsciously draw 
when they are engaged in doing a piece 
of illustrative art work. It may be very 
difficult for the classroom teacher to see 
the connections between the forms in a 
child’s art and his present-day experi- 


ences. Many children, however, use 
forms which are carry-overs from their 
environment outside of the school, from 
their play, and from their homes. 

In a recent study reported by Dr. 
Meier of the University of Iowa, the 
forms in several school-made drawings 
were traced to the home —and in one 
case, when the investigator, a pupil of 
Dr. Meier, finally traced the source of 
the child’s idea, she found it in a picture 
on the wall of the child’s room. Natively, 
children draw from memory. It is a nat- 
ural procedure, and although they pass 
through several fairly well defined stages 
of development, beginning with scribble 
lines apparently of very little meaning 
and ending with the conception of the 
reduction of forms in the distance, they, 
nevertheless, persist in drawing from 
memory. With children the act of draw- 
ing is not strictly an art, it is a means to 
an end; the product is not made for its 
intrinsic values — it becomes a record of 
an idea. It is best understood by its 
creator. 


Tue second objective is informa- 
tion. One needs to consider this second 
objective in relation to the first one — 
expression. This is because with little 
children there is apt to be no particular 
separation between a dramatic story tell- 
ing episode and the act of making the 
product. A comparison with an adult's 
approach to a problem will be of inter- 


est. For example, an adult considers the 
need of landscaping his yard. He plans 
his distribution of shrubbery by walking 
around his home, sitting on his front 
porch, talking with his neighbors and in 
other ways acquires a number of visual 
images of the final appearance. Very 
likely he finally decides to place a row 
of California privet parallel with the 
walks on the street and those leading up 
to the front door of his home. His act 
thus far is that of gathering information 
of many sorts. He may at last make a 
“rough sketch.” There is no particular 
dramatic element here. The plan which 
he makes is purely informatory. Little 
children have less use for this kind of 
informatory drawing than does the adult. 
Their attention span is too short to per- 
mit an extensive gathering of informa- 
tion. But informatory drawing with 
children serves equally well a different 
purpose, and this purpose is one for 
which the adult also has use. 

The exterior of the home is an object 
of great interest to all children. We may 
assume that a representation of the ex- 
terior of a home has been made by many 
members of the class. These products 
have in them an expressive, narrative 
content — there may be something dra- 
matic in representing one’s home. The 
drawing, with several others, may be 
put away by the teacher for some future 
days, and then it may be presented to 
the class as a drawing of a single resi- 
dence. The class may have need of a 
street of houses rather than for a single 
one. In this instance the children of the 
class may gather information from their 
own drawings and from the products of 
others during the time that they are 
making a street of houses. Another ex’ 
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ample of the use of drawings for pur- 
poses of information would be in assist- 
ing children to correct, if deemed neces- 
sary, the peculiar slant that is frequently 
given by them to chimneys, which pro- 
trude from the gable end of the house. 
As every teacher knows, the chimney 
instead of being vertical will be set at 
a dangerously rakish angle. However, out 
of the entire class there may well occur 
several drawings in which the chimney 
is vertical. Here is a use for the informa- 
tion expressed by one child in terms of 
class instruction. Illustrations similar to 
this could be drawn, from the making of 
letters where one or two members of the 
class have succeeded far better than is 
true of others in the room. It should be 
pointed out in this connection that draw- 
ings for the purpose of information may 
be kept by the teacher over a period of 
several weeks or even months. 

Some time ago while visiting a first 
grade the following incident occurred. 
The visit was made in the month of 
April, and in the company of a leading 
art educator. While discussing some un- 
usual performance which had taken place 
in the classroom months earlier, in fact 
during the week or two preceding Christ- 
mas, the teacher was reminded of the 
fact that she had saved six or more very 
large drawings. She went to the cup- 
board and brought out the drawings. As 
they were unrolled on a table in the 
front of the room, members of the class 
immediately gathered in an inquisitive 
way. The teacher and the visitors were 
delighted with this show of interest on 
the part of the children. The teacher 
said to them, “Do you remember these 
drawings?” There was a chorus of 
“Yeses,” and with the passing of but a 


few moments of time, it was discovered 
that the children not only remembered 
the making of the drawings, but they 
remembered very clearly the various ob- 
jects and articles represented. Among 
others in one picture was a group of 
evergreen trees burdened with a blanket 
of snow. One member of the class asked 
if this large drawing could be placed on 
the floor. The request was granted with- 
out any discussion. The drawing paper 
was much larger than the height of the 
boy —and after it had been placed on 
the floor he asked the teacher if he might 
creep across it to see whether or not he 
could find something. This request, more 
unusual than the first was also granted. 
The little boy very carefully got down 
on his knees and hands and crept across 
the paper until he came to a point on it 
where there was a space between the 
horizontal branches of the evergreen 
trees. He looked intently at this spot 
and then putting his finger on the spot 
he said, “There it is, there is my grand- 
father’s house right where I drew it.” 
He seemed very much surprised and de- 
lighted that his drawing of the house had 
stayed there during the intervening 
weeks since it was made. The area oc- 
cupied by the drawing of the house was 
a little over an inch in size, and the area 
on which the whole scene was drawn 
was between four and five feet wide and 
at least six feet high. 

Drawings by children also carry in- 
formation on the steps which they went 
through in making the drawing. This 
is quite important, because during a re- 
view lesson it is possible to question the 
children not alone on what they did, 
but on their procedure in doing it. 

One may conclude from the above that 


Second-Grade Child’s 
Drawing 

This second-grade child is 
more mature by at least a year 
than the first-grade one. He is 
far more deliberative in mak- 
ing lines. He draws branches 
(or leaves) with a full sure 
stroke. He does not mince mat- 
ters a great deal—to him a 
branch is a branch. He makes 


clothing with strokes which fol- 
low the form. 

His range of information ts 
greater by many steps than in 
either of the two previously 
discussed products. There is a 
brick chimney to the house, 
round gable window of four 
panes of glass, window shades, 
a pull on a cord, steps to the 
home. The rabbit has ears. In 
addition to these evidences of 
intelligence he uses a straight 
line across the paper at the bot- 
tom on which in “sentence for- 
mation” he puts the four re- 
quired statements, the house, 
the rabbit, the tree, and the 


boy. This is an organized 
product. 


the drawings of children serve the pur- 
pose of holding information, making it 
possible to review the information. It 
may be, as in the recent observation, con- 
nected with the steps involved in making 


the product as well as with the content 
of it. 


Tue third objective is appreciation, 
The term appreciation has been inter- 
preted by some teachers to mean the 
acquiring of information and under- 
standing. In such a case the assumption 
is that the act of appreciating is one de- 
pendent on information, understanding, 
and knowledge. For the purpose of be- 
ing precise the term information in this 
paper will refer to a different type of 
activity than that involved when one is 
engaged in studying a certain problem. 
Appreciation will be used as a term 
which covers one’s feeling toward a form 
of beauty irrespective of his information, 
understanding or knowledge of it. As an 
example of appreciation used in this 
sense, one can point to an heroic-sized 
statue of Buddha, which was located 
for some years in a specially designed 
room at the Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arts. The lighting in the room, the color 
and the furnishings were such as to re- 
flect the calm and peaceful spirit of this 
old eastern god. So effective was the set- 
ting that no person was ever known to 
have hurried into the room. Men, wo- 
men, boys and girls alike paused at the 
threshold of this sanctuary, as though 
they were actually in the presence of a 
god, and if they entered the room they 
did so quietly if not actually on tip-toe. 
If for any reason, conversation was nec- 
essary between individuals in the room, 
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Third-Grade Child’s Drawing 


This third-grade pupil exhib- 
its in his product a hand control 
superior to the previous pupils 
of previous years. He is a con- 
servative in making lines. He is, 
as compared with the pupils of 
the kindergarten and grades one 
and two, a detailed thinker; he 
represents with a lead pencil line 
the fingers and finger nails of 
the hand. 

He cares something for clothes. 
The boy in his study wears a 
scarf which blows in the wind; 
he also has a big letter A on his 
chest. 

His range of information is 
revealed in the steps to the 
house, hand rail and details of 
the rabbit. 

The setting in which the dumb 
show takes place shows a ground 
area, path and a second path 
branching from the first one, and 
a full sky beyond a plain ground 
area. In the treatment of the 
setting he shows himself to be 
growing into another phase of 
ex pression. 


it was gentle and conducted in whispered 
tones. On the wall of the room in a well 
arranged frame, there was printed a de- 
scription of the Buddha. This description 
contained information about such mat- 
ters as origin, age, and former ownership; 
but as far as the writer knows from his 
own personal observation the visitors to 
the room were not interested to any ex- 
tent in the facts as printed on the wall. 
This could be clearly seen because after 
the people had sat for a few moments 
looking at the statue they arose and very 
slowly, many times with their heads 
bowed, left the room. It seems unneces- 
sary at this point to say that the visitors 
to the shrine of Buddha, fully appreci- 
ated the spirit of the figure whether or 
not they had the information, under- 
standing and knowledge which might, in 
some cases have been made theirs. 

It now becomes necessary to point out 
that if the reader accepts this particular 
interpretation of appreciation, he then 
will see that children in the kindergarten 
and elementary years are too inexperi- 
enced to fully appreciate the deeper and 
more significant elements in life. This 
broad statement should be qualified some- 
what because there are occasional chil- 
dren who are, in spite of their early 
years, quick to perceive and react to 
beauty in nature and art. 

Children are susceptible to their sur- 
roundings. Art appreciation among 
them is best noted through their reactions 
to change in environment. They may 
participate in beautifying their classroom 
and thus give expression to their feelings 
for beauty at the particular level of their 
mental development. They may be led 
in discussions of such problems as the 
need for clean floors, clean blackboards, 
clean hands, materials, supplies and 


equipment being kept in proper order. 
The arranging of display articles or prod- 
ucts on a bulletin board, changing posi- 
tions of large and small potted plants on 
window sills and on shelves; placing 
books in rows or in piles within book- 
shelves offers a type of art appreciation 
activity within the grasp of kindergarten 
and elementary school children. But les- 
sons on the beauty or refinement of color, 
or on subtle distinctions between propor- 
tion of area as in the case of design 
should be considered as belonging more 
strictly to a more advanced age. 


Te basis for selecting objectives in 
art education should be to quite a large 
extent through the study of children’s 
products. Each teacher has before him 
an inexhaustible source of original mate- 
rial for study in the results of everyday 
commonr-place lessons. No scientific, pre- 
arranged survey is at all necessary to 
provide for a deep and sympathetic 
understanding of children’s work, since 
all the teacher needs to do is to examine 
with care the daily product. The illus- 
trations accompanying this article were 
gathered from several schools during two 
afternoons, a total of 770 products, dis- 
tributed: 


Kindergarten 150 Grade IIB 150 
Grade IB 110 Grade IIA ‘100 
Grade IA 90 Grade IIIB 80 


Grade IIIA 90 


The products from each room were 
then scaled. The product which con- 
tained the largest number of representa- 
tions of distinguishable ideas was placed 
at the top and the other products were 
scaled downward from it. The median 
product was then selected to use as an 


example in this paper. The legends under 
the products are descriptive of what 
seems to be the significant elements in 
them. Following the suggestions in Meas- 
urement of Intelligence by Drawings, by 
Florence F. Goodenough, World Book 
Company, one point was given for each 
form represented. 

In gathering these illustrations each 
class was asked the following: “Would 
you like to make a picture for a man 
downtown? Will you make a picture 
which will show a boy was running past 
a tree. As he neared his home a rabbit 
appeared.” This particular title was used 
because the products would contain the 
four objects in the Kline, Carey Draw- 
ing Scales, one each for a boy running, 
a tree, a house, and a rabbit, and there- 
fore, comparisons with the scales could 
be made. The products are suggestive of 
the “normal expectancy” for the grades 
represented. They are, as should be an- 
ticipated far from the “best in the class” 
and yet they rank above the poorer ones 
by approximately the same amount that 
they trail the better ones. 

The pupils who produced the work 
used in this study attempted to tell a 
story, a story of a boy running, a tree, 
a rabbit and a house. Paper 12” x 18” 
was used. None of the forms called for 
by the title had been regularly taught in 
any of their classes, and the pupils were 
thus required to rely upon their past ex- 
periences with these forms in some sit- 
uation, probably outside of the classroom. 
There were no pictures from which they 
might copy. 

An examination of the series of illus- 
trations reveals the rapid development 
from the kindergarten to the third grade. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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“LOST IN THE WOODS” CHARACTERS 


Parks in Relation to Community Life 
A Unit of Work for Second Grade 


By ROMOLA M. ADAMS 


i THESE days of liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness in school procedure, 
a major unit of work becomes an adven- 
ture. “Parks as a phase of community 
life’ was a fascinating quest for myself 
and my 2A class in our California 
“earthquake bungalow.” To make sure 
that the quest would be extensive and 
intensive enough to bring us finally to 
the proper educational goals, the teacher 
began her planning in the prescribed 
pedagogical fashion by formulating these 
objectives: 


1. To lead the children in the class to 
understand their responsibility in com- 
munity life, so that they might realize 
that their conduct either helps or hinders 
the group to which they belong. 


2. To stimulate the children to feel 
that they are needed in community life 


of Long Beach and that they can make 
a contribution to the life of the city. 


3. To help them appreciate that the 
city furnishes parks to promote the 
health and happiness of children and 
adults. 


4. To create a desire in the children to 
spend their leisure time enjoying the 
wholesome recreational facilities of the 
parks. 


5. To stimulate them to observe and 
enjoy nature in the parks as a wholesome 
leisure time pursuit. 


6. To stimulate the children to in- 
crease their knowledge of this nature and 
to further their ability to enjoy it by 
asking questions, by reading sources of 
information, and by recording observa- 
tions and learnings over a period of time. 


7. To lead the children to appreciate 
the beauty observed in the city parks, 
and to have some ability to express this 
appreciation through music, art, and lit- 
erature. 


8. To provide a range of activities and 
experiences to challenge the very bright- 
est children and satisfy the needs of 
those that were retarded. 


9. To increase the children’s joy in 
reading, to promote their growth in the 
use of English, to develop number con- 
sciousness and to lead them to express 
ideas and emotions through natural 
rhythms and dramatic play. 


Tue adventure started enthusi- 
astically in trips, via the school bus, to 
see the various types of city parks and 
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their facilities for promoting 
health and happiness. Learn- 
ing began en route. Blocks 
were counted to determine 
the length of a mile and the 
result verified by the speed- 
ometer. A small boy with a 
compass reported the direc- 
tions traveled. Signs regard- 
ing public safety and the 
proper use of parks were 
read, the unusual words be- 
ing conquered by the appli- 
cation of that “new deal” 
type of phonics, word anal- 
ysis. We found that citi- 
zens might swim, row, bow]; 
play baseball, tennis and 
golf; practice casting in a 
casting pool; enjoy ocean 
views; listen to concerts and 
other entertainments; rest 
and read; hold social affairs 
and art exhibits in the club 
house, and, if so minded, 
learn of nature’s secrets. We 
discussed the art exhibits; 
inspected the boat - house 
where the racing shells are 
kept; watched the launch- 
ing of a rowboat; saw the 
costume house where paraphernalia for 
plays are kept; eagerly asked questions 
of the instructor in the boat shop where 
children over eight years may make 
their own boats; gazed with awe into 
the big mouth and tiny throat of the 
skeleton of a whale and learned of its 
adaptations to sea life as we examined 
its vertebre. With many narrow escapes 
from falling in, we collected frog and 
toad eggs from the casting pool. One 
venturesome small girl had to sit in the 
sun to dry and the word “evaporation” 
was added to our vocabulary. We col- 
lected toadstools in the wet grass. We 
reeemphasized previous lessons of fair 
play and good park manners as we used 
the playground apparatus and ate our 
noonday lunch at the picnic tables. 

In short walks to a park in the school 
vicinity, we found trees “asleep,” grow- 
ing new leaves and in full foliage. We 
talked of far-away lands where, in dif- 
ferent seasons and climate, the ancestors 
of our trees developed these habits of 
growth. We collected leaves to make a 
spring border of spatter prints as a room 
decoration for Education Week. The 
boys made frames 15 x 13 x 2 inches to 
which they tacked window screening. At 
the corners they nailed three-inch legs. 
Sitting on the floor, the children placed 
the leaves on drawing paper under the 
frames and, with cheap tooth brushes, 
rubbed pastel shades of kalsomine on 
the screen. A pleasant social situation 
was created by allowing two children to 
work at each frame. Lessons in careful- 
ness grew out of keeping the paint from 
being upset and trying to use the right 
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amount of paint to achieve artistic re- 
sults. Many failures preceded the tri- 
umphant announcement, “Look! Look! 
I've made one just perfect!” This activ- 
ity motivated numerous nature and art 
lessons throughout the semester. Such 
words as simple, compound, annuals and 
shrubs became part of the class vocabu- 
lary. A chart on the work that leaves do 
was read and re-read. 

In order to have our tadpoles in their 
own kind of environment, we put the 
eggs into a pond made by a previous 
class when they started a small school 
park. Visiting the pond was a thrilling 
experience. There were always exciting 
discoveries in this realm of water striders, 
snails and other strange creatures. 
“What's this?” was shouted individually 
and collectively as some mosquito larve 
appeared for the first time. The “wig- 
gle-tails” became subjects not only for 
nature lessons but for community teach- 
ing on the duty of citizens in regard to 
pests. The library and other sources were 
consulted to find out how to exterminate 
mosquitoes with the result that goldfish 
were added to the pond family. They 
obligingly reproduced and the tiny fish 
constituted another thrill. 


Tue class decided to replant the 
lawn which was very unsightly. A vig- 
orous sea breeze assisted in scattering the 
seed and thus the subject of seeds and 
their adaptations for distribution came 
to our attention. Short walks were taken 
to see the millions of seedlings that came 
up after a rain, and later spatter prints 


were made of annuals that plant them- 
selves in our parks. 
While playing with a globe, observing 
a shadow stick and their own shadows, 
watching the weather, the thermometer, 
the calendar and the changes in plant 
and animal life, the children became ac- 
quainted with simple facts concerning 
causes and effects of seasons. They re- 
coredd in booklets for the browsing table, 
observed adaptations to seasonal change 
on the part of plants and animals. A 
pet desert tortoise coming out on a warm 
day from his winter sleep to graze on the 
dandelions in our park, introduced the 
idea of hibernation, while the arrival of 
the orioles who sew their nest to a fan 
palm leaf on a tree near the school, led 
to talks of bird migrations. “Doodle 
bugs,” caterpillars and ants in the room, 
illustrated the metamorphosis of insects. 
The emerging of a small moth was the 
occasion for writing these words with a 
bit of humor for a song: 
A Surprise 
“Our little caterpillar 

Slept all winter 

In a silken blanket. 

When he awoke he was —a miller.” 


After week end trips, the children 
brought many interesting specimens to 
school. The need for a place to put them 
suggested a museum, the boys being al- 
lowed to make the cases in the wood 
shop. The labeling of shells, rocks, wild 


flowers, motivated writing lessons. 


Arrer our new lawn had grown, 
the class planned a picnic in order to 
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RHYTHMS IN CONNECTION WITH THE PETER PAN PAGEANT 


make use of freshly painted benches and 
tables. In the cooking room, the girls 
learned to make sandwiches to supple- 
ment lunches brought from home. Dur- 
ing lunch, the practice of proper courte- 
sies in serving and being served seemed 
to make the affair impressive so that the 
children felt that our park was quite as 
important as any in the city. 

The unit was especially valuable in art 
possibilities. Children playing in the 
parks, airplanes, boats, ponds and trees 
were subjects of continued interest for 
murals and individual pictures. Squir- 
rels, birds, toadstools and the old tortoise 
were modelled in clay. The spatter prints 
furnished lessons in pleasing arrangement 
and space filling. Nature booklets, in- 


vitations, band caps, decorations for the 
king and queen’s chairs, and a banner for 
the royal procession, created a need for 
design. The teacher did not dictate as 
to subjects or media. Kalsomine, cray- 
ola, water colors and clay, were always 
available and the day’s program provided 
ample time for their use. There was 
always a daily evaluation period in which 
the best pictures were discussed and the 
need for the application of fundamental 
art principles shown. 

The art exhibit at the park led to the 
transformation of our bungalow into a 
Club House with a continuous exhibit. 
Sometimes it was a “one artist” display, 
and sometimes the best work of a group 
was selected. For our “Parent’s Day” 
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an exhibit in which every 
child’s work was represented, 
made the room very gay and 
colorful. Great was the pride 
of parents and children! 

During the semester the 
music motivated by 
rhythm band concerts for 
parents, supervisor and other 
visitors. The orchestration 
was creative in that the sug- 
gestions of the children were 
largely followed. 


Te Parents’ Day pro- 
gram occasioned much “plan- 
ning, executing and evaluat- 
ing” by the class. At first 
only the giving of a play 
seemed important and, some- 
what to the consternation of 
the teacher, “Sleeping Beau- 
ty” was selected. It was 
pointed out that the parents 
would not know of all the 
other things we had learned. In the end, 
the program consisted of the following, 
which well represented our various ac- 
tivities: 


1. Selections by the band. 


te 


. Talks prepared by individual children. 
What Our City Does for Us 
Our Parks 
Our Spatter Prints 
Wonderful Leaves 
Birds in Our Parks 
The Life Story of a Butterfly 
3. An Original Poem - 
Leaves. 


Dance of the 


4. Creative Rhythms — Dancing Leaves, 
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Children’s Interests and the 
School Curriculum 


By LAURA HOOPER 


Director of Elementary Education, Newton, Mass. 


aut the school make use of chil- 
dren’s interests in curriculum planning? 
Teachers, supervisors, administrators, all 
those actively engaged in program mak- 
ing are concerned with finding the an- 
swer to this question. Perhaps the ques- 
tion should be — Can the school afford 
to ignore the interests of children in cur- 
riculum planning? 

The child’s world is one of never-end- 
ing adventure, exploration and experi- 
mentation. From infancy his eyes wan- 
der from one object to another, his hands 
reach out to grasp and to examine the 
things in his immediate surroundings. 
As he gains contr) of his body and his 
power of locomotion, he crawls, creeps, 
toddles and eventually walks, runs and 
even skips into a world of ever-widening 
experience. His crib, his house, his yard, 
neighborhood, the town and the entire 
earth become a part of his world as he 
continues in his search for new adven- 


ture. When? How? Why? What? are 
the questions he raises nor is he satisfied 
until he finds satisfying answers. As he 
explores, experiments, and questions he 
comes gradually to know his world and 
to make adjustments to it. 

Each child as he enters school brings 
with him a fund of information, many 
well-developed skills, and a real interest 
in thiags that are going on all about him. 
These he has gained through his own 
love of adventure and his own self-initi- 
ated activities. The kindergartner or first- 
grade teacher who senses the importance 
of this self-activity and interest in pre- 
school learning cannot fail to sense its 
importance in school learning. The 
teacher who is alert to the interests of 
her group will build upon them and make 
them the starting point for further 
learning. 

A primary classroom that reflects child 
interest is one in which science plays an 
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important part, for children have insati- 
able curiosity concerning the physical 
world about them. 

A recent survey of children’s interests 
made in the elementary schools of New- 
ton, Massachusetts, adds some interesting 
facts to the fund of information gathered 
from studies made in other sections of 
the country. The study in Newton was 
made for the purpose of gaining informa- 
tion which would be of value in revis- 
ing the Social Studies curriculum. While 
children’s interests should not serve as 
the one source upon which to draw for 
the core of the curriculum, they are 
vital sources. 

The Newton study revealed four fac- 
tors which are significant insofar as the 
local situation is concerned, namely: (1) 
a wide spread of interests on each grade 
level; (2) an overlapping of predominat- 
ing interests throughout the elementary 
school with (3) a decided difference in 
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relation to the phase of interest on each 
grade level; (4) a predominating interest 
in science. 

The spread of interests showed that 
children from the kindergarten on 
through the grades have many interests 
in common. These common fields of in- 
terest include transportation, people, ani- 
mals, nature, invention, discovery, and 
sports. Such information leads us to be- 
lieve that in a well-planned program 
children never tire of certain topics even 
when repeated as a part of the curricu- 
lum on various grade levels. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that though there 
were topics of common interest to chil- 
dren on all grade levels, the specific phase 
of the general interest which appealed to 
the children of the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades was quite different from 
that which made an appeal to older chil- 
dren. The topic which appeared most 
often was airplanes. A careful study of 
the questionnaires revealed the fact that 
children in the kindergarten and primary 
grades were interested in playing or 
building airplanes or just in watching 
them while children in the upper grades 
expressed a desire to know how planes 
are constructed, why some types are 
more successful than others, how to fly 
them, in the general field of aircraft, and 
in the lives of famous aviators such as 
Byrd and Lindberg. It is of prime im- 
portance that we know these differences 
if child interest is to be made use of in 
curriculum planning. 

The predominating interests were in 
the field of science. This is significant in 
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view of the fact that schools may be 
prone to neglect science interests in the 
elementary years. A few talks about na- 
ture, a few excursions to watch birds and 
growing things too often constitute the 
program in science, but our study would 
indicate that children will not be satis- 
fied to stop here. They want to know: 


What keeps airplanes in the air and 
boats on the water. 

Why the moon changes its size. 

What are the constellations? 

How large the stars are. 

How observations are made. 

Why stars shine. 


What holds the sun, moon, and stars 
in the sky. 


Where baby animals come from. 
How submarines stay under water. 
How men build skyscrapers. 

How fish live in water. 

How deep the sea is. 

How to make a garden. 

How to get sap from trees. 

How trees turned into petrified stone. 
How we can get music on the radio 


without having wires from broadcasting 
stations in our homes. 


Why we have to wait to hear people 
talk when we turn on the radio. 
Where electricity comes from. 


What do boats carry? 
How to feed pets. 


How bridges are built. 

Why sea water is salty. 

What sea divers do. 

How to cook. 

How people in the jungles live. 

How radios work in cars when they 
are traveling along. 

Can the school afford to ignore such 
questions as these which are leads for 
adventure into all fields which the present 
school program includes? When the 
school program ties up with the child's 
own needs and purposes, it may change 
his manner of thinking and his way of 
behaving and so educate him. Dr. Kil- 
patrick in his recent book Remaking the 
Curriculum, has this to say of child pur- 
posing as it relates to the acquisition of 
subject matter skills: 

“When, for example, a child learns to 
spell a word or perform an arithmetic 
operation for which he has no present 
use, learning simply because it has been 
assigned as a task, such items of learning 
necessarily lack proper meaning connec- 
tions. It is also true that they lack the 
kind of interest which makes learning 
wholesome and promising. When, how- 
ever, under wise guidance the child is 
pursuing with hearty purpose some 
worthy aim and endeavor of his own, 
there will necessarily arise occasions 
when he must seek knowledge and skill 
that he does not as yet possess. The fact 
of seeking the knowledge with intelligent 
and zestful aim means that he thought- 
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Mrs. Goose’s Moving Day 


By 


| spring again,” said Mrs. 
Goose, cocking an eye at the blue sky. 


“Well, I think ll move. I’ve been here 
in my little funny house long enough. 
Spring’s the time to move.” 

“And I'll get my furniture out in a 
hurry,” she planned. “If Three-Ducks 
hear of it, they ll try to stop me. Here 
goes.” 

Mrs. Goose put on a big blue apron 
and tied her white feather head up in a 
towel. She set about carrying out rugs 


and waste baskets and a big kettle or 
two; then she began on the chairs and 
tables. “Now for the bed!” she told her- 
self. “That's so big I'll have to take it 
apart.” But she did that, working very 
hard and fast; then she put it together 
again, and made it up, very neatly, out 
in her little front yard. Then she rushed 
to the bureau; she took the drawers out 
and carried them one by one to the lawn 
and dropped all the things in them out 
in piles; there were Mrs. Goose's night- 
gowns and stockings and shawls and 
caps all in three muddles on the grass. 
Then she dragged the bureau out, and 
after it was safely put she rushed back 


into her house again for the dishes and 
the bread box and the cooky jar. 

By this time the sun had come up 
over the top of the little crabapple tree 
and Mrs. Squirrel looked over from her 
porch and saw what was going on. 

She scampered down and ran over to 
the fence. “What's all this commotion? 
What's up, Mrs. Goose?” 

“Oh, I'm going to move. Spring’s the 
time for moving. It’s just an idea I got.” 

“But what a crazy one! Your little 
house is so cute and cozy. Why do you 
want to move?” 

“I’ve been here so long. 
a change. 


It’s time for 
You just can’t stop me!” said 


Mrs. Goose, stamping her big foot and 
spilling some forks and spoons down in 
a rattly pile beside the cooky jar. 

“Well,” Mrs. Squirrel told her, “if 
you are just set on it, I'll come over and 
help you. Wait till I get my apron on.” 

So she put it on and over she came, 
all ready to help Mrs. Goose. 

“Of course, the curtains must come 
down,” she said, flying at them. “Here 

-don’t take the stepladder out, yet; I 
want to stand on it.” 

While all this was going on, Three- 
Ducks came by. They simply could not 
believe their eyes when they saw all Mrs. 
Goose’s furniture sitting out in her little 
front yard. They paddled over and stared 
into her house. There was Mrs. Squirrel 
up on a chair, taking down curtains; 
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there was Mrs. Goose down on the floor, 
taking up carpet. 

“What is the matter?” they asked her. 
“What are you doing?” 

“Mrs. Goose is going to move,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, with a pin in her teeth. 
“IT am helping her.” 

“But why does she want to move?” 

“Because it’s spring, that’s why,” Mrs. 
Goose told them, quite snappily. “That's 
the reason.” 

“Well, we aren’t going to move be- 
it's spring,” said Three-Ducks. 
“Our house is very nice and convenient 

-right near Blue Brook — right near 
yours, too, Mrs. Goose. No, we aren't 
going to move; and you aren't either, 
are you, Mrs. Squirrel?” 

“No. Not when I see what a lot of 
work it is! I'll stay right where I am, in 
my good little brown house.” 

“Well, hurry up,” Mrs. Goose told 
them, “because I AM going to move. 
Are the curtains all down?” 

“Yes, and folded up, in a little pile 
by the onion bed.” 

“That's a funny place for curtains,” 
laughed Three-Ducks. “Oh, here’s a 
picture. You forgot a picture.” 

“It was behind the door,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “That’s why I forgot it. Yes - 


cause 


ow 


it's my great-grandfather Goose, with 
his big green glasses on.” 

“Well, now your house is empty,” 
Three-Ducks told her. “Now what are 
you going to do? Who is going to move 
you?” 

“You run right along and get Mr. 
Goat with his big yellow cart,” Mrs. 
Goose told them. “He'll move me.” 

“All right,” said Three-Ducks. “We 
were going right by there, anyway. Are 
you coming too, Mrs. Squirrel?” 

“No. I want to rest.” 

“And so do I,” gasped Mrs. Goose. 
“IT have to keep my bill wide open to 
breathe, because I’ve hurried so.” 

Mrs. Goose and Mrs. Squirrel sat 
down in two chairs and dozed, and after 
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a while they saw Three-Ducks coming 
back. 

He can’t come,” they shouted, as soon 
as they came into sight. “Mr. Goat can't 
come today. He’s moving the muskrat 
family from North Pond to South Pond. 
He can’t possibly come.” 

“Oh, mercy me,” sighed Mrs. Goose. 
“What shall I do? Here I am, with all 
my things dumped in the front yard — 
and I can’t move!” 

He says he'll come tomorrow,” Three- 


Ducks went on, sitting down on three 
tomato cans. 

“Tomorrow won't do,” sighed Mrs. 
Goose, shaking her white towel bundled- 
up head. “I’ve got to go today.” 

“Well,” said Three-Ducks, “we have 
our old sled —the one we use for fire- 
wood. We think we could put the bed 
on that — and then the bureau —” 

“And I have my little red cart,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “I could take the tea- 
kettle and the clock—and then the 


cooky jar and the breadbox —” 
“That's very kind,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“Do go and get the sled and the cart.” 

they 


Very soon back. “We 


were 


greased the runners — and we oiled the 
wheels! Now let’s begin to load.” 

So they pushed and they dragged and 
they boosted; the bureau was on. Mrs. 
Squirrel piled some books in the cart, 
with a blue teapot on top and a dish 
mop stuck into the teapot. 

“Now, where to, Mrs. Goose?” asked 
Three- Ducks. 


Mrs. Goose yawned. “Oh, I don’t 
know,” she said. “Ill just look at places 
as we go along, and when I see a nice 
empty little house — why, I'll just settle 
in it.” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” said Three-Ducks. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“If you think we're going to drag this 
heavy sled along, waiting for you to 


make up your mind where you're to 
live, you're very much mistaken.” 

“And if you think I’m going to drag 
this heavy cart along, waiting for you 
to decide, you’re very much mistaken.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Goose. “Take the 
things off again, and let me think about 
it. Just leave me here.” 

“All right,” said Three-Ducks and 
Mrs. Squirrel. “When you have thought 
it out, let us know.” 

So Mrs. Goose sat down in her rock- 
ing chair to rest. “But I’m hungry; I 


we. 

think I'll have some cookies; then I'll 
feel better. Why, the sun is high, and 
it must be noon.” 

She started to go back into her little 
house, and then she remembered that it 
was all empty. “Where did I put the 
cooky jar?” She looked under the piles 
of curtains, and she looked under the 
bed, but she could not find it. Then she 
saw it—high on the top of a pile of 
chairs. “I’m just too tired to climb up 
there and get it,” she decided. “My 
bed is all made up; I'll get into it and 


take a nap—then Ill forget I'm hun- 
ery.” 

In the middle of the afternoon the 
Black Cat from Green Street came by 
on his way to market. When he saw 
Mrs. Goose sleeping in her front yard 
with all her things piled around her, he 
stopped and stared. In a few minutes 
Mr. Pig came by; then Mrs. Squirrel 
saw them and came over, too. 


“What is the matter?” grunted Mr. 
Pig. “Why has she dragged all her 
things out like this? What is the cooky 
jar doing way up there on that mountain 
of chairs?” 

“She is going to move,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, “but she doesn’t know where, 
and she can’t find anyone to move her, 
anyway.” 

“Well, it is going to rain,” said Three- 
Ducks, coming along just then, “and we 
want to tell her that her things are all 
going to get wet. See that big cloud 
over the apple tree?” 

“Wake up! Mrs. Goose,” said Mrs. 


Squirrel, shaking the bedclothes. “It’s 
going to rain!” 
Mrs. Goose sat up in bed and 


stretched her long neck up. “Yes, it 


does look a little 
“What shall I do?” 

“We think you'd better move your 
things right back into your house again,” 
Three-Ducks told her. “Then, when it 
is a nice day, and you have found a place 
to go to — then Mr. Goat can bring his 
cart, and you can move.” 

“Well, maybe that is a good idea,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “Will you all help?” 

“Yes, indeed,” they said, very glad to 
make Mrs. Goose change her mind and 
get settled again. 


said. 


stormy,’ she 
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The Spirit of Good Health. A Play 


The Players 
JOHNNY JONES 
His MOTHER 
Dr. Goop 
VARIOUS PLAYMATES 
THE Spirit OF Goop HEALTH 
FAIRIES AND ELVES 


The Costumes 


JOHNNY JONES wears regular school 
clothes. Johnny’s MOTHER wears a sim- 
ple house dress. Dr. Goon is dressed in 
a black suit, wears glasses and carries a 
doctor’s bag. Johnny's PLAYMATES are 
dressed in simple school clothes. THE 
Spirit OF Goop HEALTH, a little girl, is 
dressed in a simple white costume with 
flowing draperies. She should have rosy 
cheeks and shining hair. TOOTHBRUSH 
ELVES may wear white elves’ costumes. 
SLEEP FAIRIES may wear soft gray cos- 
tumes. MILK FAIRIES, white. VEGETABLE 
FAIRIES, various vegetable colors. 


The Scene 


(The scene is the Jones’ living room 
simply furnished with a couch and table, 
two comfortable chairs, a telephone and 
lamps. Pictures hung on the walls and 
a vase of flowers on the table will supply 
a note of hominess to the room.) 


Act 


JOHNNY JONES (coming home from 
school with bundle of school books): Oh, 
Mother, I don’t feel well at all. I had a 
headache all day in school and I could 
not get one of my lessons. 


MoTHER: Well, dear, I’m sorry. But 
you know you would stay up late last 
night and you ate too much chocolate 
cake for supper and that whole sack of 
candy Father brought home. I was afraid 
you might be sick today. Lie down here. 
(Takes JOHNNY'S hand and leads him 
over to couch. JOHNNY lies down.) I'll 
telephone Dr. Good and ask him to come 
over and see you. (At telephone.) Hello! 
Is this Dr. Good? This is Mrs. Jones. 
Could you come right over and see John- 
ny? He's not feeling well. All right. 
Thank you, Dr. Good. 


(JOHNNY'S MOTHER goes over to the 
couch and feels of JOHNNY’s forehead 
and hands. She covers him up with a 
robe. Dr. Goon enters.) 


By LUCY C. DONOGHUE 


Dr. Goop: Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Jones. Good afternoon, Johnny. What 
seems to be the matter with you today? 
(Draws chair up to couch and takes 
JOHNNY'S temperature and pulse. ) 


JOHNNY: Oh, dear, I don’t know, Dr. 
Good. My head aches. My back aches, 
and I feel sick all over. 


Dr. Goop: Well, Johnny, I suppose it 
is the same old story. What have you 
been eating? What time did you get to 
bed last night? How often do you clean 
your teeth? Do you eat plenty of veg- 
etables and fruit, and do you drink milk 
and lots of water? 


MoTHER: I am sorry to say, Dr. Good, 
that Johnny knows the rules of health 
perfectly well, but he often forgets to 
practice them. 

Dr. Goop: Then Johnny must expect 
to be sick. I can help him get well, but 
I can’t keep him well. Only Johnny, 
himself, can do that by obeying the rules 
of health. If you will get me a glass of 
water, Mrs. Jones, I'll give him some 
medicine. (JOHNNY makes a fuss over 
taking the medicine.) You are right, 
Johnny, this medicine is unpleasant to 
the taste. It is only one of the reasons 
why you should try to keep well. Some 
of the other reasons are that you’re miss- 
ing school; you're missing your play, and 
making extra work and expense for your 
mother. This is magic medicine. It will 
make you dream. Perhaps you will dream 
of the wonderful rules of health. Per- 
haps you will remember to obey them. 
Goodby, Johnny. Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Jones. 


(Dr. Goon goes out. JOHNNY closes 
his eyes and moves about restlessly. His 
MOTHER picks up her sewing and sits be- 
side him. Two PLAYMATES carrying rol- 
ler skates run in.) 


PLAYMATES: Hello, Johnny. Come on 
out skating with us. It’s such a fine 
spring day! 

JOHNNY: I can’t. I’m sick. 


(Children run out. Two boys, carry- 
ing baseballs and bats, and dressed in 
baseball suits run in. ) 


Boys: Hello, Johnny. Come on over 
to the ball field. Our team’s playing a 
big game this afternoon. 

JOHNNY: Oh, dear. 
but I’m too sick. 


(Boys run out. Group of boys and 
girls run in.) 


I wish I could, 


GrouP: Hello, Johnny. Come on. Bet- 
sys having a birthday party this after- 
noon and we stopped to pick you up. 


JOHNNY: Oh, dear. I wish I could go 
with you, but I have to lie here because 
I'm sick. 


(Children run out. A boy enters car- 
rying books.) 
Boy: Hello, Johnny. Let’s study to- 


gether for that spelling examination to- 
morrow. We can help each other. 


JOHNNY: Oh, dear. I wish I could, 
but I’m too sick to study. I probably 
won't be able to go to school tomorrow 
at all. (Boy goes out.) Oh, Mother, how 
many things I am missing! 

MoTHeR: It’s too bad, Johnny. You 
try to gc to sleep now and dream those 
magic dreams that Dr. Good told you 
about. (MOTHER puts down sewing and 
goes out. JOHNNY goes to sleep.) 


Act Il 


(Same scene. JOHNNY asleep on the 
couch. THE Spirit OF Goop HEALTH 
enters. ) 


SPIRIT OF Goop HEALTH: 
The Spirit of Good Health am I, 
With my Fairies and Elves I shall try, 
To show that good health 
Is better than wealth 
And my rules you must never defy. 
SPIRIT (waves wand 
Toothbrush Elves, enter! 


and 


calls ) 


(Eight little boys of the same height, 
holding large cardboard toothbrushes, 
march in, line up across the stage and 
give a toothbrush drill. (1) Brush with 
right hand, change to left hand, then 
alternate. Eight counts each. (2) Ro- 
tate with right hand, change to left hand, 
then alternate. Eight counts each. 
TOOTHBRUSH ELVES march off stage.) 


SPIRIT OF Goop HEALTH: Sleep Fair- 
ies, come! 

(Fairies, any number of little girls, 
glide into the room, swinging arms and 
bodies from left to right, rhythmically. 
They line up and recite.) 

SLEEP FAIRIES: 

Sleep, sleep, children should sleep, 
Nothing so precious, nothing so sweet, 
Sleep, sleep, children should sleep, 
Ten hours to twelve, 

Of sleep, deep sleep. 


(Continued on page 55 ) 
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Glimpses of Industry— 


Cod Fishing 


W HEN we think of Codfish, we as- 
sociate it with Massachusetts and Cape 
Cod, and a great part of the codfish, 
dried, boned and put up in neat pack- 
ages and served on the tables of our own 
country, does come from that section. 
Here codfishing is controlled and regu- 
lated by governmental supervision. All 
fish must be dressed and packed in a 
manner to meet the U. S. pure food re- 
quirements, and patrons, rich and poor, 
high and low, buy it with confidence 
from their own grocery, dried, or “fresh 
cod steak” from their local market. 


Bur the codfish industry is by no 
means confined to the Massachusetts 
coast. Cod abound to some extent in 
all cool temperature waters along our 
Eastern coast, and the largest cod ever 
landed with rod and reel, as officially 
recorded, was caught off the Fishing 
Banks in New York Bay. It weighed 52 
pounds. The biggest codfish ever caught 
“by any method” weighed 211 pounds, 
and was captured off the Massachusetts 
coast in 1895. Cod fishing off Massachu- 
setts is modernized and carried on with 


Fishing boats of this type ply the waters of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Motor and sail 
furnish the power. 


the same efficiency as other industries of 
the present time. 


Ler us go further north, across the 
Canadian border, and see how cod fish- 
ing is carried on for profit by a people 
as primitive today as Cape Codders were 
at the time of John Alden. 


MAY. 1937 


The North Shore at Percé, 
showing the Fish Houses 


Ow the Gaspé Peninsula, bordering 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, stop at the 
village of Percé or other Gaspé settle- 
ments, where codfishing is the only gain- 
ful employment of its citizens. Here small 
boats are used, sea-going dories, 20 to 
30 feet long. The larger craft, of more 
prosperous owners, are equipped with 
both motor and sail. The fish are caught 
on lines equipped with several hooks, and 
are thrown into a towed skiff which can 
be pulled up on the beach, where the 
preparation for market begins. Here the 


into a cart, usually a two-wheeled cart 
of crude but strong construction. When 
the catch is cleaned or the cart is filled, 
a horse is hitched to it and the fish are 
taken to one of the numerous “fish 
houses” which dot the shore. Dogs are 
still used to draw the smaller carts. The 
dogs are not of blue ribbon degree, but 
they are trained to their work, and do 
it well. 

At the fish house the cod are soaked 
in brine for several days until they are 
thoroughly “cured.” They are then 
spread out on wire nets, similar to our 
common chicken coop wire, and left in 
the sun until dry and flaky. The fish 
is then gathered into piles, and packed 
in cases for shipment to processing con- 
cerns, where it is sorted and packaged 
for the commercial market. Most of 
the cod from the Gaspé section is sent 
to Italy. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Glimpses of Industry 
(Continued ) 


One of the interesting sights at 
Percé is the thousands of gulls flocking 
on the beach to feast on fish cleanings, 
which the men throw onto the sand or 
in the shallow water. 


Iw Percé time has stood still. Its 
people live today much as did their an- 
cestors of a century ago. The passing of 
an automobile is an event to bring towns- 
folk to their doors and windows, and the 
children to the roadside. Much of the 
clothing worn is made from homespun 
woolens, and the spinning wheel is a 
tool of practical use rather than a par- 
lor ornament. 


1 partial boat load of cod. Towed behind a 
power boat, this craft is pulled up on the 


beach, convenient to the cleaning stands. 


Dressing the fish ts an informal, though skil 
ful procedure. The refuse is thrown onto the 
beach. The gulls do the cleaning, and do it 


thoroughly. 


Dog carts a-la-Percé. Many boys pick up 
pocket money with their dogs and carts tot- 


ing small loads of fish to the fish house. 
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In good weather the fish is dried in the open 
air, warmed by summer sun and fanned by 
ocean breezes. Each night tt ts covered with 


tarpaulins to protect it from heavy dews. 


Gulls are the beach combers of Percé. They 
flock by thousands to the fish cleaning grounds, 
and eat the beach clean of fish heads and all 


the waste matter discarded by the fishermen. 


This picture was not posed. Children of 
Percé are taught to spin, knit and sew as 
part of their earliest education. Their activ- 


ities are along practical lines. 
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A Summer Vaeation— 
August to November 


By CLIFFORD GESSLER 


Suom. VACATION” is so estab- 
lished a custom in most of our schools 
that it seldom if ever occurs to most of 
us that the principal recess period of the 
school year could be at any other time. 
Yet there are several thousand American 
school children whose long 
vacation begins in the latter 
part of August and ends at 
the close of November. 

They are the children of 
the Kona region of the Island 
of Hawaii, in the American 
territory of that name. Their 
vacation period has _ been 
moved out of the accustomed 
place in the year to fit into 
the economic life of that dis- 
trict. 

Not that it makes much 
difference, in the way of 
temperature and outdoor life, 


Courtesy, Pan-Pacific 
Press Bureau Photo 


When Christmas Holidays 
Close 


There is no winter for the school 
children of the Territory of 
Hawait. Summer games carry 
through the New Year’s, and 
vacations — unlike most other 
sections of America—need not 
depend on seasons. 


at what time of year one lays down one’s 
textbooks. In the Territory of Hawaii 
one has to look at the calendar to remem- 
ber what month it is, for the even cli- 
mate gives little hint of the march of 
seasons. But it does make a difference at 


Vacation Jobs 


There is always the opportu- 
nity for work for older children 
of Kona in the Territory of Ha- 
wait when vacations come. Cof- 
fee fields, whose produce goes 
into the finer blends assembled 
in factories elsewhere in_ the 
United States, call for many 
hands in the maturing —and 
school vacation — season. 
Courtesy, Pan-Pacific 
Press Bureau Photo 


what time one is free in rela- 
tion to the crops on the home 
farm. 


Kona is a region of small 
farms—five- or six-acre tracts 
on the steep lower slopes of 
the mountains Hualalai and 
Mauna Lao. Its principal crop 
is coffee. It is a crop har- 
vested by the whole family. 
Papa, mama, grandpa, grand- 
ma, aunts, uncles, and chil- 
dren all climb the ladders, in 
season, with sacks on their shoulders, to 
pick the dark red berries containing the 
twin flattened oval “beans” which we 
know, in their cured and roasted state, 
as coffee. 


Corre, even in a country where 
“seasons” are little more than conven- 
tional divisions of the calendar, sticks to 
its habit of ripening at a certain time of 
year as it did in the countries whence it 
originally came. So, even in Kona, the 
oval, olive-green berries turn red and are 
ready to pick from September along into 
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Island of Hawaii 


All of Hawaii’s romance and beauty is con- 
centrated in magical Kona — America’s west- 
ernmost frontier. This scene taken near Keala- 
kekua shows the fragrant coffee plantations 
stretched over the slopes of the cloud-draped 
mountain Mauna Loa. 


Courtesy, Pan-Pacific Press Bureau Photo 


January. So that is the time when 
Johnny and Mary are needed at home to 
help papa and mama and the rest of the 
family pick the coffee berries before the 
fruit falls to the ground and rots. 

Not that they mind it. One look at 
their happy faces as you drive through 
the Kona orchards in the fall months, 
will convince you that, much as they like 
school, they enjoy the light and easy task 
among the dark green foliaged branches. 
In fact, part of their education is on the 
home farm, for in the Territory, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, there is close 
co-ordination between school and home 
work. The Smith-Hughes act operates 
in the Territory, as elsewhere in the 
United States, and there is an organiza- 
tion called Future Farmers of America, 
with which schools co-operate, which has 
as its purpose the training of boys in 
both theoretical and practical farming. 

Nor are the girls forgotten. It was in 
this very district of Kona that the Future 
Homemakers of America started among a 
group of schoolgirls ambitious to do for 
themselves what their brothers were do- 
ing. 

Not all the people in Kona, of course, 
are coffee farmers, but eight or ten thou- 
sand of them are, and the children who 
do not pick coffee often use their vaca- 
tion to profit in some other way. Many 
who are not needed at home or whose 


parents are in other business, find em- 
ployment at the lighter tasks in the 
neighborhood mills where the “raw” cof- 
fee is processed for shipment. Usually 
this employment is in sorting the dried 
and sifted coffee beans, throwing out dis- 
colored ones. 

In other parts of the Territory, where 
coffee is not grown extensively, school 
vacations come at the same periods in the 
year as elsewhere in the United States. 
Some high school students find work in 
the summer months in pineapple canner- 
ies, and last summer a couple of hundred 
schoolboy volunteers made good on sugar 


plantations. Other thousands of them 
spend their vacations swimming and rid- 
ing surf at Waikiki, or fishing in the 
waters of Kona or Waianae, or riding 
over upland ranch lands. 

Whether they go to school in the 
country or the city, however, they have 
equal educational advantages. For the 
school system of the Territory of Hawaii 
differs from that of most of the Terri- 
tory’s sister states in being a single cen- 
tralized department, administered from 
headquarters in Honolulu. From there, 
teachers are assigned, and it is the policy 
to keep the smallest country school at just 
as high a standard as the largest city one. 
Teachers are paid the same salary for 
the same grades or subjects in the rural 
districts as in the city. There are no dis- 
trict or village boards of education to 
worry about tax rates and haggle over 
expense. It is a usual requirement that 
all teachers employed by the department, 
except some in special branches, spend 
some years in rural schools. 

So the nearly 90,000 school children 
of the Territory — almost one-fourth of 
the total population, and 99 per cent of 
them native born American citizens — 
have as nearly equal school opportunities 
as the department in Honolulu can make 
them. 

Their work does not differ very much 
from that in the best mainland institu- 


Courtesy, Pan-Pacifie Press Bureau Photo 
America’s Largest Volcano in Action 


Action in America’s largest volcano, Mauna 
Lao, island of Hawaii. The photo, made from 
an airplane, shows a river of lava flowing 
into a pit crater from two directions. The 
activity was confined to the crater only and 
ceased after an eruption of two weeks. (De- 
cember, 1933 
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tains closer contact with the 
Territory. 


Wri the past few 
years school attendance rec- 
ords have more and more 
shown the effect of this con- 
tact. No longer is there the 
sharp drop off of enrollment 
between the primary and 
higher grades. Parents 
throughout Territory 
have been made to realize the 
schooling advantages offered 
today, and have pressed their 
children into the higher pur- 
suits of learning. Teaching is 
going beyond the classroom, 
too, in this American area. 
Already many of the high 
schools are working hand in 
hand with the Hawaiian Su- 
gar Planters Association and 
their institution of classes 
held in cane fields with an 
Courtesy, Pan-Pacific Press Bureau Photo eye to acclimating Hawaiian 
youth to their first-in-impor- 
tance of Island industry. 


RURAL SCHOOL PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES 


tions. The usual subjects are taught, with experience for themselves. Thus schools Hawaii, then, a land of opportunity, 
perhaps somewhat greater emphasis on in the Territory are kept in touch with schooling included — America in every 
agricultural and homemaking subjects mainland practice and the mainland ob- _ sense of the word. 


for the territorial school sys- 
tem tries to adapt itself to 
community needs. The me- 
dium of instruction, natur- 
ally, is English, which has 
been spoken in the islands 
since a very early time and 
became the official language 
when the islands were an- 
nexed to the United States 
in 1898. 


HAWAIIANS HAULING ON THE ROPES ATTACHED TO THE FISH NET 


Courtesy, Pan-Pacifie Press Bureau Photo 


The teachers include many 
from ‘the mainland, though 
probably the majority were 
born and educated in the 
Territory. A few years ago 
the territorial normal school 
was amalgamated with the 
University of Hawaii, and 
its attendance limited, so as 
to avoid an over-supply of 
teachers, and it is said that 
now most of the graduates 
from teachers’ courses find 
jobs. An effort is made, con- 
ditions of training, compe- 
tence and subject being equal, 
to give preference to local 
applicants. 

An interesting policy in this 
connection, however, is the 
exchange of teachers for pe 
riods of a year with main- 
land states. This year about 
forty teachers from the Ter- 
ritory exchanged jobs with 
teachers several states, 
bringing to their pupils the 
point of view of their own 
locality and gaining valuable 
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Master Robin 
Words by Music by 


CAROLYN S. BAILEY MARY B. EHRMANN 
Con espressione | 


If I could change pla - ces with you, Mas-ter Rob-in, And live in your 
ld swing and Id_ sing and -Id care - ful - ly bring,— Some food to your 
The beau - ti - ful world and the clouds soft - ly curld, Id reach with my 


nest in the tree, So snug and so high with no roof but the 
ba - bies so wee, And then, by and by, I would teachthem to 
wings, strong and free, And I would bedressd in a bright or- ange 
( 
sky, Oh Rob -in, what fun that would be! Cheer - ee, Cheer-ee! 
fly, Oh Rob-in, what fun that would be! Cheer - ee, Cheer-ee! 
vest, Oh Rob - in, what fun that would be! Cheer - ee, Cheer-ee! 
2 
a 
Rob - in, what fun that would be! Cheer - ee, Cheer- ee! 
Rob - in, what fun that would be! Cheer - ee, Cheer - ee! 
Rob - in, what fun that would be! Cheer - ee, Cheer - ee! 
le 


From “Songs of Happiness” 
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Art in Childhood 


For May 


By BERYL BAILEY JONES 


Mia is certainly a busy month in 
the classroom, for it includes Child 
Health Week and Mother’s Day as well 
as the usual activities of the month. 
Most birds are nesting now, and the blos- 
soms which were more or less hidden in 
April are appearing everywhere on tree 
and plant alike. With such a luxury of 
material May is an ideal month for na- 
ture study. 


Tue first two pages of drawings 
are to be used together, and may extend 
the child’s knowledge of some of our 
most common birds, as well as making 
very decorative posters for the class- 
room. The page of birds, a flicker at the 
upper left-hand corner, a chimney swift 
at the upper right, a house wren below 
the flicker, and an oriole below the chim- 
ney swift, has been chosen particularly 
because these birds represent four en- 
tirely different types of nests. The birds 
should be correctly colored and then cut 
out. The outline around them has been 
made very heavy so that young children 
will have less difficulty with the scissors. 
The coloring for the first page is as fol- 
lows: Bright red on the head and the 
throat of the flicker, and a yellow breast, 
slate grey for the chimney swift, brown 
for the top of the head, the wings, and 
the tail of the house wren, with tan for 
the breast, and yellow for the oriole, with 
a little tuft of white on the wings. The 
page of nests, which run in the same 
order as the birds, can be colored and 
cut out next, disregarding, as in the case 
of the birds the black lines which divide 
the paper into four squares. In the pic- 
ture of the flicker’s nest the tree trunk 
may be brown and the leaves green, the 
chimney of the second picture may be 
red, with a green-blue roof. The little 
wren’s home may be grey, and the tree 
trunk brown, and the oriole’s nest brown, 
with bright pink flowers, green leaves, 
and grey branches. When the four birds 
and the four nests are colored and cut 
out we are ready for the last step. We 
take four pieces of colored paper and 
paste a nest with its correct bird on each 
one, printing the name of the bird at the 
bottom of the page. The flicker might 
be placed on a blue paper and the bird 
himself pasted up and down against the 
tree as though he were pecking at the 
wood. Grey is an appropriate color for 


the background of the second poster, for 
chimney swifts are most often seen cir- 
cling around the chimney, which holds 
their nest, at dusk. The bird can be 
pasted so that just a little of him covers 
the chimney, suggesting that he is flying 
in the fore-ground and the chimney is 
behind him. Jenny Wren’s little house 
might be placed on green paper, with 
Jenny herself pasted on the tip of the 
perch outside her door. The oriole can be 
placed on a branch near his nest, with 
violet paper as a background. There are 
many other colors which could be used 
in place of the ones mentioned. The 
only ones that cannot be changed are 
those on the birds themselves 


month's large poster is to be 
used in connection with Child Health 
week. It accents the benefits of outdoor 
play and sunshine. A simple lesson in 
health might easily be incorporated with 
the poster, or the children in your class 
might co-operate in writing and acting 
a short one-act play about health, with 
the little boy and girl in the poster as 
the central figures, and the scene the 
playground. The latter idea has been 
worked out very successfully in a number 
of classrooms. The coloring of this pos- 
ter is optional, and can be worked out in 
colored paper quite as effectively as in 
crayon or paint. One color scheme could 
be blue for the sky, yellow for the sun, 
red for the sweater on the little boy, blue 
for his trousers, brown for the little girl’s 
jacket, and green for her dress, brown 
for the hair on both the children, and a 
rich flesh tone for their faces and arms, 
with red for their cheeks. The play- 
ground could be tan and the apparatus 
grey or green. 


Mo: HER’S Day offers a good chance 
for cut out and craft work, for gifts for 
Mother, and instead of a small poster we 
have a page devoted to construction work 
for Mother’s Day this month. First comes 
a Mother’s Day card, which can be made 
from colored paper and cellophane. The 
under sheet of paper is cut longer than 
the outer, and the lettering is placed at 
the bottom of it. The scene inside the 
window is cut from colored paper and 
pasted on this paper also. The curtains 
are made of cellophane and pasted on 


after the flower pot has been pasted. The 
window is cut on the outer piece of 
paper, and folded back to represent 
blinds, and the sills are drawn on at the 
top and bottom of the window. A ribbon 
holds the two papers together. One color 
combination that might be used on this 
card is blue for the first and yellow for 
the second or top paper, with a flower 
pot cut of white paper, flowers of red 
paper and leaves of green paper. The 
curtains could be either plain or red cel- 
lophane, with the ribbon holding the 
two papers together matching the color 
of the cellophane. 

The second gift is a silhouette of the 
child himself, mounted on wallpaper, 
with a frame of black paper and a tap 
so that it may be hung on the wall. Sil- 
houettes are very simple to make. A 
reasonably dark room, a sheet of white 
paper, and a flashlight are all that is 
needed. The paper should be tacked on 
the wall so that when the child sits down 
before it with the flashlight on the other 
side of him his profile is cast upon the 
paper, and a second child can trace this 
outline on the paper with pencil, and 
from there transfer it, by means of trac- 
ing paper, to a sheet of black paper and 
cut it out. The silhouette does not have 
to be mounted on wall paper, of course, 
but if a package of sample wall papers 
can be obtained they make rather quaint 
backgrounds. 

The third gift is a little bottle for 
mother’s dresser. This may be a bottle 
that contained ink, or jelly, or even a 
small mayonnaise jar. The cover is 
painted some bright color and the jar it- 
self is covered with crepe paper, cut in 
strips, stretched, and rolled into tightly 
wound strings. The jar is covered with 
paste, and the strings of crepe paper are 
wound around and around until they 
cover the bottle. A design of crepe paper, 
done in the same manner, is added after 
the bottle is covered. 

The little tree may be given to mother 
for an Arbor Day party favor. The base 
is wood painted red, with a little hole in 
the center. The trunk of the tree is made 
of two pipe cleaners, cut in half, twisted 
together, stuck into the wooden base, and 
painted brown. The “leaves” are of green 
yarn, and can be made by winding the 
yarn over and over your finger until 


(Continued on page 57) 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON By Alice Hanthorn 


A VISIT TO THE ZOO 


Some of these bears are brown, 
And some are black. 

They eat bread and vegetables. 
The baby bear walks on his hind legs. 
Baby bears are called cubs. 


Here is the big lion. 
See his long mane. 


He is the king of the beasts. 
Lions eat meat. 


See these funny monkeys. 

One has a baby in her arms. 

It looks like a real baby. 
Monkeys eat fruit and vegetables. 


Camels have a hump. 

They carry people on their backs. 
They have pads on their feet. 
They eat hay. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON By Alice Hanthorn 


Buffaloes are big animals. 
They eat hay, too. 
Here is a bright new nickel. 


Look at the picture of the buffalo 
on this nickel. 


The elephant is the largest animal. 
His tusks are made of ivory. 

He eats hay. 

He picks the hay up with his trunk. 


WORK SHEET 
DRAW A LINE TO THE ANSWER OF EACH QUESTION 


FRUIT HAY FISH CANDY VEGETABLES MEAT 


. What do the lions eat? 

. What does a buffalo eat? 
. What does a bear eat? 

. What does a camel eat? 


. What do monkeys eat? 


. What does an elephant eat? 


DRAW A PICTURE OF THE ANIMAL YOU LIKE BEST 
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SUNSHINE AND PLAYGROUNDS BUILD HEALTH 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By Zeta I. Brown 


John is showing Tom the vegetables in his garden. 


John: “Look, Tom, here are my potatoes. Don’t they look good?” 
Tom: “Those are not potatoes, are they? Those are just green leaves. 
I do not see any potatoes.” 


John: “Of course you cannot see them yet. They are just growing 
now.” 


Tom: “I do not see them growing anywhere.” 


John: “They are just growing under the ground. Wait, I will pull up 
one potato plant so you can see the tiny little potatoes growing on the 
roots of the plant.” 


Tom: “I see now. What are all these other things growing in such 
nice straight rows?” 

John: “They are beets and carrots. They grow under ground, too. Have 
you ever seen a vegetable garden before?” 

Tom: “No, we get our vegetables from a big market. The market man 
has a lot of boxes filled with different kinds of vegetables. They are.-all 
clean and look very pretty in the boxes. We can buy lettuce, cabbage, 
— beets, squash, onions, spinach and all kinds of vegetables in one 
market. 


“Look, John, something is moving in the tall grass down there. What 
do you think it is?” 


The boys walk down into the tall grass very quietly to see what was 
making it move. 


Name three kinds of vegetables that grow under ground. 
Name three kinds of vegetables that are green. 
Draw two vegetables. Write their names under your pictures. 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
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Tom: “Oh, John! Look, look! I see something eating grass right 
down there. See, there it goes hopping away as fast as it can hop.” 

John: “Yes, that is a little wild rabbit. He came over here near the 
garden to eat some of the clover leaves. Rabbits like clover, you know.” 

Tom: “Are you sure that was a rabbit? I know it had long ears like a 
rabbit, but I thought rabbits were white. That animal was brown.” 

John: “Some rabbits are white in the winter time, but in the summer 
they are brown.” 

Tom: “What makes them change like that?” 

John: “Well, you see wild rabbits have their home in the woods. In 
the winter the ground and bushes are white with snow. Mother Nature 
then gives the rabbits a white coat, so they will look like the ground. Then 
as they hop through the woods, the hunters cannot see them very easily. 
Now, can you tell me why Mother Nature changes their coat to brown in 
the summer?” 

Tom: “I suppose that is so they will look like the ground in the sum- 
mer time. Then as they hop through the woods in summer the hunters 
cannot see them so easily.” 

John: “That is just right. Now let’s go away from the clover and per- 
haps this little rabbit will come back and finish his dinner.” 


Who knows the more about rabbits? Tom John 


in the barn 
Where do wild rabbits live? in the woods 

in the garden 
Draw and color two rabbits. 


Write “winter” under the rabbit with the winter coat. 


Write “summer” under the rabbit with the summer coat. 
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He washes his hands and face, brushes 


hair. 


his 


his teeth and combs 
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FISHER BOY AND HIS PAL 


John and Jip are glad that today is Saturday. It is warm and sunny 
and the spring fishing is very good. 


“Come on, Jip, let us dig some worms,” said John. “Mother says we 
may go fishing this afternoon.” 


Jip is a very clever dog. He seems to know just what his master is 
saying. Jip runs out into the garden and begins to dig in the dirt. 


“Bow-wow,” barked Jip. “I can help to dig the worms.” 


“I know these big fat worms will make the fishes very hungry. I think 


we have enough in the can. Now where can I find a fishing rod?” asked 
John. 


Jip first jumped against his master then ran over toward some bushes 
that grew near the garden. 


“Bow-wow,” barked Jip. “Why don’t you cut one of these long straight 
bushes with your knife and make a fishing rod?” 


“Good dog!” said John, as he patted Jip on the head. “That is just 
what I will do.” 


“Daddy gave me some fish-hooks and a fishing line this morning so I 
guess we are ready now to start for the brook. We must go very quietly, 
Jip, so we will not frighten the fish. I want to catch one fish for mother, 
one for father, one for you, and one for me.” 


“Bow-wow, thank you,” said Jip as he sat down beside his master to 
watch for a fish. 


What is the dog’s name? 
How many fish did John Wish tO 
. At what time of day did John 


3 
4 
6 


. How does John plan to pay Jip for Wis pp? 


Can you find any word-pictures in this story? 


On another piece of paper, draw one of the word-pictures that you 
find in this story. Give your picture a name. 
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“THE FISHER BOY AND HIS PAL” 
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How to Be a Good Citizen 


as carried out in a Community Life Unit 


Initiation of Unit 


Wire we were checking on the 
children that should have reported after 
summer vacation, I found that one child 
had moved to Pine Mountain, Georgia. 
Questioning the children about where it 
was, etc., I found that they knew very 
little about it. One child, however, told 
me that it was a town. I told him that 
it was not a town exactly; but instead a 
model community fostered by the govern- 
ment for the rehabilitation of families, 
who through circumstances over which 
they had no control, had become par- 
tially or wholly dependent upon the gov- 
ernment for support. Not understanding 
this fully they asked questions which I 
listed as follows: 

1. What is a model community? 

2. What kind of people live there? 

3. What do the people do? 

4. What kind of business places are 

there? 


These questions were arranged dif 


By CLARA C. GORMAN 


ferently as the unit progressed. The out- 
line was carried as follows: 
1. What the community is composed 
of. 


2. Citizenship. 


What the Community is 
Composed of 


How the Unit Was Carried Out 


After several discussion periods they 
decided the best way to carry out the 
idea was to build a community of their 
own. In drawing up the plans, they 
found that the first thing needed in a 
community was a store. 


1. Community Store 
A. Excursion: 
1. Planning: deciding what to 
look for, making rules for con- 
duct of trip. 


2. On excursion: making sketches 
of things seen; taking mental 
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notes; collecting material for 

use. 

3. Outcome: 

(a) Group discussion of things 
seen, in arrangement of 
store, etc. 

(b) Each child drew a picture 
of how a store should look 


—from the outside and 
from the inside. 


Our own store was then started and 
each child took part in building it. When 
the question of prices came up, a group 
paid a visit to the store to get the prices 
on the articles we had in our store. They 
then made the price tags and money to 
be used in playing store. The deliver- 
ing of the groceries brought a need for 
a truck. The children then made a gro- 
cery truck in which they could ride and 
in addition, have room for the groceries, 
too. 


2. Bank 


After the cashier had 


considerable 
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cash on hand, he told us that he thought 
we ought to have a bank in which to de- 
posit the money. 

After a report on an excursion to a 
bank, they went to work on it. Bank 
slips were made for each child to write 
down how much they put in the bank 
and a place to sign their name. 

In our model bank, we actually re- 
ceived for deposit money from the chil- 
dren, each child having his own bank 
book. Since we have a regular school 
department at the Fulton National Bank, 
we could very easily receive deposits at 
the window of our own bank. 

The operation of a bank was explained 
to the children so that they could under- 
stand it. They were taught the value of 
systematic saving and the faults of be- 
ing a spendthrift. 


3. Post Office 


The need for a post office to carry on 
the correspondence with the outside 
world was felt. 


A. Excursion to neighborhood post 
office: 
1. Planning and deciding what 
we would look for and rules for 
conduct. 


2. Outcomes: 


(a) Group discussion of things 
seen, i. e., post office box- 
es for individual use, etc. 

(b) Original drawings of a 
post office were made to 


show how ours. should 
look. 


The children asked how a letter should 
be written. After detailed instructions 
as to the many purposes of a post office, 
they were shown the correct way to 
write a letter, to address an envelope, 
and to stamp and post it. The children 
actually wrote and posted letters in our 
post office. 


4. Depot and Train 

The children of the class whose fath- 
ers worked for railroads were given 
charge of building and arranging our 
model depot. After the depot was com- 
pleted, the children took wheels from 
their wagons and with wooden boxes 
built an engine and a car. 

The operation of, and importance of 
having railroads were explained to the 
children. With different rooms of the 
school, serving as different towns, the 
children were allowed to purchase tick- 
ets from the depot agent and take trips 
to these towns. 


5. Fire Station 

Protection against fire was brought up 
during “Fire Prevention Week.” We 
were shown a moving picture which 
stressed the dangers and seriousness of 
fire caused by carelessness. They saw in 
the film the development of fire equip- 
ment and methods of combating fire. The 
Fire Inspector gave us a poster which im- 
pressed upon the children prevention of, 
and safeguard against, fire. 


A. Excursion: 


1. Planning: Being full of the 
subject they planned their trip 


THE CHILDREN TAKE PRIDE IN THEIR FIRE DEPARTMENT 
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so as to get the most out of it. 
There were definite things to 
look for. 

Our visit to Station No. 16 proved to 
be very interesting as well as instructing, 
for the children. The Captain took us 
through the station, and explained in de- 
tail and actually demonstrated to the 
children how the calls were turned in, 
how they were received and answered. 

The children saw how the firemen 
lived, where they slept, all the equipment 
pertaining to the station. 

After returning to school we began 
the construction of our fire station and 
truck. From the ideas suggested by the 
children in building their own station 
one could readily see that what they had 
heard and seen was indelibly impressed 
upon their minds. When they had com- 
pleted the station and truck, etc., it was 
large enough to accommodate three fire- 
men and the driver. 

In conjunction with this study, the 
children under supervision inaugurated a 
fire prevention campaign, with the chil- 
dren alternating as instructors. 


6. Newspaper 


So much was going on in our com- 
munity by this time that we could hardly 
keep up with the happenings. From this 
need our newspaper was started. As my 
class of last year had a newspaper, they 
took old copies and studied them. They 
selected the copies they liked best and 
used those as models. An editor and his 
staff was selected. The entire community 
volunteered to help make it a success by 
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TRANSPORTATION TO OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST WAS MADE IN “RAINWATER SPECIAL” 


turning in all the news they heard. The 
news reporters scooped news from the 
other rooms. To get their articles in 
good form caused the citizens of our 
community to want to study how to 
write them right. We had a class each 
day in journalism. They took a keen de- 
light in composing articles that were then 
turned over to proof readers and then to 
me for final corrections. 

This newspaper came out 
once a week and the children 
sold copies for one cent (1¢) 
each. The money they made 
- was kept in the bank and was 
used to carry on activities in 
the room. The class as a 
whole learned to express it- 
self in writing. 

7. Library 

The books we had collected 
for use in our previous re- 
search had begun to grow in 
numbers. One child  sug- 
gested that we start a library. 
Children that belonged to the 
library told in our discussion 
periods the different parts of 
a library. It caused others to 
join our neighborhood library 
and they went there to see 
how it was arranged. 

Our community _ library 
was quite successful as it 
grew. Children brought books 
and added them to our col- 
lection. During the free pe- 
riod each day a great num- 
ber would go to the library 
and check out books from 


our three librarians. This activity in- 
spired a new interest in reading. A 
“Reading for Fun Club” was organized. 
As a child finished reading a book he 
gave a report on it. Often the report 
caused others to check out that book 
which was reported. 


Citizenship 


The primary purpose of this project 


was, of course, to give the 
children a course in Citizen- 
ship, following a course of 
instruction that would be 
thorough and at the same 
time not be too deep for them 
to understand. In this par- 
ticular class there are approx- 
imately 50% of the pupils 
who have never had this sort 
of instruction due perhaps to 
the fact that in this neigh 
borhood particularly, there 
are many families who are 
poverty stricken, probably 
through circumstances that 
came about gradually. As is 
well known, many children 
from these homes have not 
had the home instruction and 
teaching on what constitutes 
good citizenship. 

The questions asked by the 
children regarding the model 
community determined en- 
tirely the course of study and 
instructions in this citizenship 
phase of the project. 

One child asked, ““What is 
a model community?” Of 
course, they were instructed as to what 
composed a community of this sort. After 
building a model community of our own, 
which naturally created a great amount 
of enthusiasm among the children, the 
rest was very easy. The children were de 
lighted to assume the responsibility of 
assisting in this program of co-operative 


(Continued on page 58 ) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Jenny Goes to Edinburgh 


By ERNESTINE and FLORENCE HORVATH 


dark-haired Jenny was 
a little Scotch girl. She lived with her 
parents in a stone cottage, near the sea. 
The reason why the family lived on the 
coast was that Jenny’s father was a fisher- 
man. 

Every day the little girl’s mother took 
the fish which the father had caught to 
the Scotch city of Edinburgh. There she 
sold them. Jenny rejoiced when her 
mother returned with an empty creel, or 
basket, for that meant that she had sold 
every single fish that day. 

“It is so nice,” Jenny’s mother would 
often say, as she wearily put her creel 
away, “to return home and see the 
bright, sunny smile that Jenny wears.” 

“Our lassie keeps the cottage clean 
and neat, too,” the little girl’s father 
would remark. “Even our doorstep is 
scrubbed until it shines! Yes, our lassie 
is a real joy!” 

Jenny’s rosy face would dimple with 
delight when she heard her parents’ 
words. She wanted very hard to give 
her mother and father pleasure. That 
was why she had put the gay pink paper 
on the dish-shelves, to make the cottage 
look brighter. That was also why she 
had knitted a warm head shawl for her 
mother and a woolen jacket for her 
father. That was why, too, she tried to 
make a little garden beside the cottage. 

“I think,” Jenny sometimes whispered 
to the flowers in her little garden, “that 
Mother and Father must feel happy 
when they reach the turn in the road and 
come upon you, nodding here.” 

In the evening over tea and scones, 
Jenny’s mother would tell the little girl 
about her day in Edinburgh. She would 
tell about the windy bridge, where the 
creel would almost be blown away. She 
would describe the tall castle which stood 
on the hill. 

“Some of the old streets are crooked,” 
Jenny’s mother would explain. “And 
some of the streets are fine and new and 
straight. There are many tiny shops. 
Best of all, there are beautiful flower 
gardens in Edinburgh.” The mother’s 
eyes would always twinkle, when she 
spoke of the flowers, as if she had a 
secret. 

Jenny would always listen to every 
word her mother said. “Shall I ever 
know Edinburgh as well as you do, 


Mother?” she would ask. “Do you think 


I shall carry creels of fish there, when | 
grow up?” 

Her mother would nod. Sometimes she 
smiled, happily. 

One morning, when Jenny arose, she 
was amazed to see her parents greeting 
her with merry faces. 

“Today,” began her father, “we are 
going to have a holiday! We shall go to 
Edinburgh, together. It is a reward for 
our helpful little lassie!” 

Jenny could only sit on her polished 
stool and try to get her breath. She 
couldn’t believe that there was to be a 
trip to Edinburgh and a holiday for all 
of them! 

“But skip about a bit, Jenny,” her 
mother reminded her, “and get into your 
best clothes at once. Otherwise, we shall 
not have time to see all of Edinburgh.” 

When Jenny left the little stone cot- 
tage, she wore a wide damask skirt, with 
red-and-white stripes, tucked up in back 
to show an underskirt of the same pretty 
material. 

Her dark head was covered with a 
fringed shawl, and she had a bright silk 
blouse. 

The girl's mother was dressed in the 
same way, with a dainty linen apron be 
sides; while her father wore his best 
knitted jacket for the occasion. 

For many a long mile the family 
walked. Jenny was quite hungry by the 
time they reached Edinburgh, but she 
was too excited to think about it. 

“Oh, there is the castle!” cried Jenny. 
“It looks like a picture-book castle, on 
its high hill!” 

She skipped for joy as she followed 


her parents down the quaint streets of 
Old Town, as the old section of the 
city is called. The strange, tall buildings 
of this section delighted her. 

When Jenny saw the broad straight 
streets of the new part of Edinburgh, 
however, she was happier than ever. It 
was all so different from the quiet fish- 
ing village where she lived. 

“Here,” said her mother, taking a bit 
of bread and cheese from a bag, “you 
may eat this, as we walk to the Gar- 
dens.” 

But Jenny was too excited to eat. She 
couldn’t wait to see the Gardens. Moth- 
er had often told her of them, with that 
mysterious look in her eyes. Now she 
would see them! 

“Oh!” cried the little girl, as they came 
at last to a place called the Gardens, “it 
is even more beautiful than I thought! 
How many flowers there are!” 

She looked at the countless, colorful 
flowers spread before her. This was the 
best, the very best part of all Edinburgh! 

“There is a surprise in store for you, 
over here,” said her father, leading her 
to a small hill. 

Jenny looked at the side of the hill, 
while her blue eyes grew round! Before 
her she saw a clock, made entirely of 
flowers! The numbers were of gay flow- 
ers, and the huge hands were the same. 
As the girl watched, she saw one of the 


giant hands move, while the flowers 
bobbed in the breeze. 
“Mother, Father, is it real? Am | 


dreaming?” asked Jenny. 

“It is real,” replied her mother, smil- 
ing. “I did not tell you about it, for | 
wanted to show it to you sometime. It 
is called the Floral Clock.” 

“Tt is a clock, and it is all made of 
beautiful flowers,” exclaimed Jenny over 
and over. “It really tells the time, too! 
In all Scotland there is nothing more 
beautiful!” 

Her mother smiled again, saying, “I 
knew this would give a happy surprise 
to my wee Jenny.” 

But her father said, “Scotland has 
many beautiful places, lassie. The High- 
lands are lovely when they are covered 
with purple heather and when little 
children like you dance, in their gay 
plaid kilts. The Lowlands, where fleecy 
sheep and lambs graze, are nice. And 
the sparkling lochs are beautiful.” 

Jenny nodded. “It’s all so nice, and 
gay, and bonnie! But the Floral Clock 
was a happy surprise. I'll never forget 

It was a contented little girl who went 
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to bed that night. The holiday had been 
so delightful. Now Father would go off 
in his yawl to fish again, and Mother 
would take her great basket on her back 
each day. But Jenny would not be lone- 
some, for she would think of her visit 


to Edinburgh again and again. 

“And even,” she thought, “if I grow 
up and take a creel of fish to the city, 
as Mother does, I shall never grow tired 
of the Floral Clock. That was the best 


surprise of all!” 


The Honorable-Most-Perfect-Iris 


By ODILLE OUSLEY 


A BEAUTIFUL purple iris bloomed 
in Metsu’s garden. It was so beautiful 
that Metsu called it the honorable-most- 
perfect-iris. Metsu saw it when the first 
shade of purple showed in its tightly 
folded bud. She watched the bud become 
a soft, round, purple ball. She saw it 
the day that it unfolded to show the 
soft gold at its heart. It was on that day 
that Metsu gave it the name of the hon- 
orable-most-perfect-iris. 

The honorable-most-perfect-iris had 
another friend in the tiny garden. As 
soon as its purple flag waved in the 
gently-blowing breeze and its sweet fra- 
grance filled the air a little bee came to 
call. The little most-busy bee thought 
that no other iris had such beautiful lines 
of black on its lower petals. These lines 
of black pointed the way to the hidden 
store of honey. The little most-busy bee 
thought that no other iris had such a soft 
velvety nest at its heart. When the first 
rosy light of the morning came the little 
most-busy bee dusted himself in the iris- 
gold and took a tiny sip of the sweet 
honey. In mid-day, when the rays of the 
sun grew too hot for the little bee, it 
would fly to the honorable-most-perfect- 
iris for shelter and come away rested and 
refreshened. As night came on it would 
stop a minute on its way home to wish 
the honorable-most-perfect-iris a pleasant 
goodnight. 

One day Metsu’s mother received a 
note. When she finished reading the 
message on the soft rice paper she smiled 
and said to her little daughter, “Metsu, 
there comes to our humble home today 
one of great fame in the art of painting. 
He sees beauty in the flying birds and 
sparkling streams but most favored in 
his august eyes are beautiful flowers. 
Will you arrange the vase in the honor- 
able recess today? It will make me very 
happy if the arrangement the 
praise-word from him.” 

Never was a little Japanese girl more 
excited. She went at once to the garden 
to find the most perfect blossom for the 
vase. Her little wooden clogs clicked as 
she ran down the path and over the little 
curved bridge. She stopped on the bridge 
to look at the lovely picture her iris made 
as it grew by the side of the stream. 

She crossed the bridge and knelt be- 
fore the flower. ‘“Honorable-most-per- 


wins 


fect-iris,” she said, “will you come with 
me to be put in a most honorable place 
for the pleasure of a most high artist?” 

Tenderly she picked the flower and 
carried it to her mother. “Honorable 
mother,” she said, “will you go with me 
to the okura and help me to choose a 
vase worthy of this perfect blossom?” 

Together they followed the path that 
led to the okura. They went to the shelf 
where the vases were kept. There were 
tall vases and short vases. There were 
vases brown like the earth and vases 
white like the snow. Metsu and her 
mother placed the blossom in one vase 
after another. At last they took down 
from the shelf a soft gray vase. When 
the iris was placed in it they knew that 
they had found the right vase. 

“Was there ever a more beautiful 
flower in our honorable recess?” asked 
Metsu of her mother. Her mother agreed 
that it graced well their place of beauty. 

The great artist came at the hour of 
tea drinking. The little lacquer tables 
were brought out and they sipped their 
tea together. Metsu noticed that the hon- 
orable guest looked more than once at 
the lovely flower she had arranged for 
his pleasure. 

When the hour of tea drinking was 
over the artist asked if he might take the 
iris with him to put it in a picture he 
was painting. Metsu’s black eyes were 


bright with joy when she saw that the 
honorable-most-perfect-iris had won such 
a high praise-word from the artist. She 
lifted it carefully out of the vase and 
gave it to the artist who carried it away. 


As the sun was going down Metsu 
again walked in her tiny garden. She 
crossed the bridge and looked into the 
shining mirror that was the water. Other 
flowers nodded to her from the smooth 
stream but the most beautiful flower of 
all was gone. 


As she neared the place where the iris 
had bloomed she heard a soft buzzing 
sound that was almost like a sad droning. 
A little bee was flying around and 
around the spot where the iris had 
grown. No other flower seemed as sweet 
to him. No other flower had such beau- 
tiful black lines and such a soft golden 
heart. 


“Poor little most-busy bee,” said Met- 
su, “you, too, miss the honorable-most- 
perfect-iris.” But the little bee only 
buzzed and droned and finally flew away. 

Some weeks later a package was 
brought to the house for Metsu. It was 
a beautiful gift-package. Metsu’s mother 
helped her open it. 

“Oh, most honorable mother, most 
honorable mother,” said Metsu. “Look! 
It is the honorable-most-perfect-iris. The 
artist has painted it on a silken scroll.” 

“Come,” said her mother. “Let us 
hang it in the place of honor. Surely 
my little daughter has won a most high 
praise-word.” 

And the beautiful painted iris was 
hung in the place of honor for all to see 
and enjoy. 

The next morning Metsu arose early 
from her pillows to go and look again 
at the painted scroll. As she neared the 
recess she heard a bright buzzing, a buzz 
ing that was like a happy song. She saw 
that it was the little most-busy bee who 
had found its way in through the open 
shoji screens. 


When Giuseppe Blew The Alp-Horn 


By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


Eyer since he could remember, 
Giuseppe had been wanting to go to the 
Alps with the men when they took the 
cows up to the high mountain pastures 
for the summer. 

The Swiss herdsmen looked so fine 
and daring as they started out, dressed 
in their best scarlet waistcoats, yellow 
trousers, and round black hats, wreathed 
with roses. And they marched along so 
gaily, beside the herd of sleek cattle led 
by the bell heifers. 


It was exciting even to see them off, 
following them up the trail a ways and 


shouting good wishes after them, while 
the bells tinkled, and the sennen, as the 
herdsmen were called, yodeled so loudly 
that the sound still floated down into the 
valley long after they were out of sight. 

But it was livelier still in the autumn, 
when they came back to the village, the 
cattle fat from the rich mountain grass, 
loaded with cheese and butter that had 
been made during the summer, and the 
heads of the men filled with tales of all 
the fine adventures they had had. 


Yet, there was something sad about it, 
too, at least for a boy like Giuseppe, who 
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wanted so badly to go along, but was not 
yet quite old enough. 

Father,” he begged one autumn, after 
he had made up his mind that he simply 
could not bear to be left behind again, 
“when you go to the mountains next 
spring, won't you please, please take me 
with you?” 

His father was just about to refuse, 
when his glance fell on the great six- 
foot-long Alp-horn standing in one cor- 
ner of the room, the horn which he him- 
self had so often used to call the cattle 
together, and to send messages across the 
peaks to the other herdsmen. 

‘See if you can blow a blast on that,” 
he said. 

Giuseppe picked up the horn, though 
it was almost as much as he could do to 
lift it, put it to his lips and blew with 
all his might. But not a sound came from 
it. 

His father laughed. “It takes much 
strength and practice,” he said. “When 
you can blow :t loudly enough to be 
heard from peak to peak then you may 
go to the mountains with the sennen.” 

You can imagine that Giuseppe prac- 
ticed hard at the alp-horn that winter. 
He tried it many times a day, filling his 
iungs with air until they felt almost 
ready to burst, then puckering up his 
lips and blowing with all his might. But 
not a sound could he make it give, ex- 
cept now and then a sort of hoarse bel- 
low. 

As spring drew near, he became 
greatly discouraged. 

“Never mind, little son,” his mother 
comforted him. “A year is not so very 
long and surely by next season you will 
be able to go.” 

But Giuseppe could not cheer up. A 
year did seem a long time to him, un- 
bearably long, when he thought of all 
the delightful adventures he would miss 
if he had to stay down in the village for 
the summer. 

He tried to persuade his father to let 
him go, anyhow, but his father only 
shook his head. “Not until you can blow 
the horn,” he repeated. 

The day for the beginning of the Alp- 
drive drew nearer and nearer. How busy 
the whole family was, repairing tools to 
be taken along, packing up the dairy 
equipment, and scouring and _ polishing 
the great copper cheese kettles! 

Giuseppe’s father got a new scarlet 
waistcoat and a pair of yellow breeches, 
for this year he was to be chief herds- 
man and march along at the very head 
of the procession. And then one day he 
went to town and came back with a fine 
new Alp-horn, wound with smooth white 
birch bark, and with a tone as clear as 
a bell. 

“The old one is becoming worn,” he 
explained, “and besides, Giuseppe will 
be needing it to practice on during the 
summer.” 


The boy’s eyes glistened. “Then it is 
to be truly mine?” he asked. 

His father nodded. “Truly yours,” he 
agreed. 

Yet a moment later Giuseppe grew 
sad again. It was a fine thing to own an 
Alp-horn yet it would be much better to 
go to the mountains with the men. And 
that he could not do for he was still un- 
able to blow a blast and they were start- 
ing the very next day. 

Every one in the household got up 
early the following morning. Giuseppe, 
like all the rest, went bustling about, 
helping to make everything ready for 
the departure. 

Soon it was time for the parade to 
form along the main street of the village. 
There would be all the cattle, polished to 
a glossy sleekness, led by the three bell 
heifers, with wreaths about their necks, 
and guided by the sennen in their best 
costumes, with his own father at the 
head. 

Then, suddenly, Giuseppe felt that it 
was more than he could bear to go down 
and stand among that laughing, shout- 
ing crowd, gathered to see them off. So 
he stole back into the house, and wan- 
dered from room to room, trying to for- 
get his disappointment. But he could 
still hear the laughter and shouting and 
the tinkling of bells. 

“Now they are driving the cattle into 
position,” he thought. “And now the 
herdsmen are taking their places. They 
will be setting out in another moment.” 

All at once, he decided that he must 
have one look at them before they left, 
and went running out onto the upper 
balcony to watch them off. 

“What a fine sight they are!” he said 
to himself, as the line slowly wound its 
way up the street, with his father walk- 
ing in front, and the other herdsmen 
marching proudly beside the line of 
swaying cattle. 

Soon they passed out of sight around 
a bend, but Giuseppe could still hear 
their voices and the ringing of the bells. 
He stood waiting for the line to reappear, 
part-way up the mountainside, at the 
point where the villagers always turned 
back, leaving the herdsmen and their 
charges to go on alone. 

With his mind still full of his own dis- 
appointment, he stared idly at a misty 
white streak drifting across the roof of 
a nearby chalet and half wondered where 
it could have come from on such a clear 
day. 

Then, all at once, he realized that it 
was not mist, but smoke. Some sparks 
from a chimney had kindled the dry 
shingles, and unless the fire was put out 
at once, the whole building, if not, in- 
deed, the whole village, would soon be 
ablaze. 

“Fire! Fire!” he called as loudly as he 
could. 

But the men were too far away, and 


making too much noise to hear, though he 
shouted again and again, till his lungs 
felt ready to burst, while the white fea- 
ther of smoke kept growing heavier. 

Then he remembered the Alp-horn. If 
only he could blow it, the sound would 
surely reach the villagers and warn them 
that something was wrong. 

He lifted it up, drew a breath so deep 
that it seemed to go down, down to the 
very tips of his toes, pursed his lips as 
hard as he could and slowly let out the 
air, The horn answered with a low, 
hoarse bellow. 

A second time he tried, with the same 
result, but the third time he managed to 
produce a loud blare. Again and again 
he blew, not stopping until the men of 
the village came running down the 
mountain as fast as they could, followed 
by the women and children. 

The fire proved not to be a very seri- 
ous one, after all, for the men got the 
flames put out before the house was 
greatly harmed. But by the time they 
had finished, it was so late that they de- 
cided to postpone their trip to the 
mountains for another day. 

Giuseppe received a great deal of 
praise for his quick-wittedness. 

“But I thought you were not yet able 
to blow the Alp-horn,” they kept saying 
to him. 

“I have been trying to for a long 
time,” he explained. “I believed I was 
trying as hard as I could, but when I saw 
the smoke, it seemed to me as if I just 
had to do it, and all at once I found that 
I could.” 

“You did very well for the first time, 
too,” his father said, with a twinkle in 
his eye. “But your notes are still rather 
hoarse. What you need now is plenty 
of practice on the mountain tops, blow- 
ing signals from peak to peak.” 

Giuseppe’s face lighted up with joy. 
“You mean that I can go with you to 
morrow?” he asked. 

His father nodded. “Wasn't that our 
agreement?” 

The next morning, the procession set 
off again, more gaily than ever, with its 
sleek lines of cattle, and every here and 
there a scarlet coated herdsman to keep 
them in line. At the very head, walked 
Giuseppe’s father, his head proudly high, 
and his new Alp-horn slung over his 
shoulder. 

And at the end of the line marched 
Giuseppe, looking no less splendid, in his 
best scarlet waistcoat with brass buttons 
and his yellow trousers and feathered 
cap. 

His horn was tied onto the back of a 
pack mule, for it was too heavy for him 
to carry so far, but, none the less, he 
walked along with his head high and 
his lips pursed up, as if, in imagination, 
he was already blowing a reverberating 
blast among the high mountain peaks of 
the Alps. 
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MAY MULTIPLICATION 
By KATHARINE B. CLAy 


6 x g — and the sky is blue. 

9 x 5 —and it’s calling you. 

8 x 6 — and the sun’s in heaven. 

I can’t remember 12 x 7. 

A little bird sings on the bough outside. 

The spring is here and the world lies 
wide 

Why must the clock hands be so slow? 

It’s only two; and an hour to go! 


Used by Permission 


SWING ME HIGH 
By ALICE L. STEWART 


Give me a push and swing me high, 
I want to bump against the sky — 
I want to feel the wind rush past, 
Push me again and swing me fast. 


I’m like a bird, now up I go! 
“Goodbye, Auntie, down there below. 
I’m going off up into the air 

And swing on a cloud I see up there!” 


So give me a push and swing me high! 
I want to try and reach the sky! 

[ want to feel the wind rush past, 
Run under me, and swing me fast! 


Copyright, Christian Science Monitor”’ 


THE WIND 
By ELIZABETH FRY PAGE 


The wind is a wonderful playmate! 
He makes you skip along, 

And he blows in your ears a little tune 
That sounds just like a song. 


He musses your hair and grabs your hat, 
And pulls your clothes this way and that, 
And throws the sand all over your shoes, 
And if you fight with him, you lose, 
But, if you go his way, it’s fun, 

And you can run, and run, and run! 


Copyright, ‘American Poetry Magazine” 


SOUND 


By Mary CUMMINGS EupDy 


I hear the click of consonants 

As they scamper through my mind 
And the murmuring of vowels 

In every word I find. 


Used by Pern ission 
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THE SKY DRAGON* 
By HELEN Cory BLIss 


Often in the month of May 
The great Sky Dragon in the night 
Will stamp his feet and spit out fire. 


He brightens the way of the Chinese 
boatman 
Guiding his junk with an orange sail 
Up or down the Yangtze River. 
Used by Permission 


*The Chinese believe a sky dragon brings thun- 
der and lightning to protect them from evil. 


LIGHTNING AND THUNDER 
By GEORGE MACDONALD 


The lightning and thunder, 
They go and they come, 
But the stars and the stillness 

Are always at home. 


HOPI CORN SONG 
By ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


In the light of early morning 
I have seen the green corn 
Growing in the valley 
Among the red hills; 

In the hollow place 

At the foot of the red hills 

The young corn 

Rising out of the desert 

Like a song 


Copyright, **Westward” 


OLD WEATHER RHYME 


A peck of March dust and a shower in 
May 


Makes the corn green and the fields gay. 


THIS IS A SPRAY — 
By RoBERT BROWNING 


This is a spray the bird clung to, 
Making it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 
Fit for her nest and her treasure, 
Oh, what a hope beyond measure 
Was the poor spray’s, which the flying 
feet hung to 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung 
to! 
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Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


THE RAIN IN OUR GARDEN 
By ADELAIDE LOVE 


This twinkly rain that keeps us in 
Is very busy filling up 

The pitchers of the irises 

The poppy’s and the lily’s cup. 


It washes off the small green face 

Of every leaf to keep it cool 

And clean; it polishes the stones 

And makes bright dimples in the pool. 


Copyright, in *‘A Line O’ Type or Two” 
Chicago Tribune 


GREAT IS TODAY 


Great is Today, and beautiful, 
It is good to live in this age — there 
never was any better. 


From ‘‘Leaves of Grass’’ by Walt Whitman 


THE FAIRY HOUSE 
By May JusTus 


I've found a fairy house at last; I found 
it yesterday! 

I found it in a little wood where I had 
gone to play. 

I found it by a little path which led me 
to the door, 

And none but fairy folk, I'm sure, had 
traveled it before. 


Outside it’s just exactly like a very old 
oak tree, 

But oh, the door was open, and I| could 
not help but see 

The little mushroom tables and the little 
toad-chairs, 

And such a funny little step which led 
away upstairs! 


A mossy rug was on the floor so very 
smooth and neat; 

I looked and looked and thought I saw 
the print of fairy feet. 

A hammock made of spider lace was 
swinging to and fro, 

To rock the fairybabies in at sleepy time, 
you know. 


I hadn’t been invited, so of course I 
couldn’t stay; 

Besides, the little fairy folk all chanced 
to be away. 

And so I kissed a clover leaf and hung 
it on the wall 

To tell the fairy family that I had been 
to call. 

Used by Permission 
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CHERRIES 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Under the tree the farmer said 

Smiling, and shaking his wise old head: 

“Cherries are ripe! But then you know, 

There’s the grass to cut and the corn to 
hoe; 

We can gather the cherries any day, 

But when the sun shines we must make 
our hay; 

Tonight when the work has all been done 

We'll muster the boys for fruit and fun.” 


Up in a tree a robin said, 

Perching and cocking his saucy head: 

“Cherries are ripe! And so today 

We'll gather them while you make the 
hay; 

For we are the boys with no corn to hoe, 

No cows to milk, and no grass to mow.” 

At night the farmer said: “Here's a trick! 

These roguish robins have had their 


pick.” 


FAIRY CANDLES 
By M. F. B. 


Because the tall trees shut the sun 
From the green forest-space away, 

Red lilies shine along the paths, 
That fairies may not go astray. 


ON CALENDAR STREET 
By MARTHA TILLAND 


March swept her porch with a flourish 
and swing 
Scolded her children and called them 
in. 
Rattled her pans and bustled about 
Large and blustering — but kind, no 


doubt. 


Gentle April in the very next block 
Greeted the world in her new green 
frock. 
Watched the blue birds nesting there 


Pinned a golden crocus in her hair. 


Sunny May dreamed all day long 
Laughed with her children in rhyme 
and song. 
Quiet and friendly, sweetly neat 
The nicest neighbor on Calendar 
Street. 


Copyright, ‘“The Christian Science Monitor” 
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Picture Study of The Fisher Boy and His Pal 


Suggestions to teachers for use of this material: 


1. The questions entitled “What Do You Think?” may be used during the 
language period to stimulate thought and imagination in regard to 
the picture. Such a discussion may well be followed by the child’s own 
imaginative story of the picture (oral or written). 


2. “Spring Fishing” may be used as a silent reading lesson to follow the 
work in language. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


1. How old do you think this boy is? 

2. What kind of dog do you think it is? 

3. What time of year do you think it is? 

4. How much do you think the fishing rod cost? 

5. What do you think is in the old tin can between the boy and the dog? 


6. Why do you think the boy and the dog are sitting so quietly? 


~] 


. Do you think the dog knows what the boy is doing? Why? 


8. Do you think the boy is fishing in an ocean, a lake, a river, or a brook? 
Why? 


9. Do you think this picture was taken in the city or in the country? Why? 
10. What day of the week do you think it is? Why? 
11. What kind of fish do you think the boy may catch? 


12. What do you think would be a good name for this picture? 
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First Aid in School 


By FRANK HOWARD RICHARDSON 


How much first aid preparation and 
equipment are essential to the teacher 
who has to deal with preschool, kinder- 
garten or first-grade children? Not a 
great deal, to be sure. In the first place, 
her children are naturally excluded by 
their age from many of the hazards that 
beset youngsters a bit farther along. In 
the second place, she is almost always so 
situated that in case of a serious acci- 
dent, such as may any time occur even 
to the tiniest school child, immediate ac- 
cess may be had to the school first-aid 
equipment, and perhaps to the skilled 
assistance of the school nurse. Few 
schools are so far away from doctors that 
medical aid is not easily and readily 
accessible if necessary. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
minor tragedies to which these little chil- 
dren are exposed by virtue of their youth, 
that can be handled by the teacher in the 
home room more successfully than by 
the principal, the nurse or the doctor. 
The children know their own teacher and 
will submit without fear to ministrations 
at her hands that would terrify them if 
they were given by strangers. It is up- 
setting to the routine of the room for 
the teacher to have to leave with the hurt 
child for the principal's office or first-aid 
room and remain there while the neces- 
sary treatment is being given. And the 
other children lose the opportunity for 
seeing what a sensible person does in the 
presence of a slight injury. 


Wruar are the minor injuries that 
may happen to these smallest children? 
Perhaps the commonest are tumbles with 
their resultant bumps and _ bruises; 
scratches or small cuts; foreign bodies in 
the eye, less often in the ear or nose 
where exploring fingers sometimes insert 
them; splinters; and a possible fainting 
spell. Commonly encountered illnesses 
are sudden fever, nausea or actual vom- 
iting, stomach ache and the common cold. 
Less frequently encountered, and always 
more terrifying than dangerous, is the 
unheralded convulsion that may at any 
time attack the child who suffers from 
epilepsy. Any time this happens prompt 
action is imperative. 

Headache, constipation and diarrhea 
need hardly be treated by the teacher; 
these are sufficient causes for sending the 
child home with a note that tells the 
parent why the child is being excluded. 
It is to be distinctly understood that the 
teacher’s function is not that of the doc- 


tor who treats illness, or even that of the 
nurse who is invested with certain re- 
sponsibilities and duties by reason of her 
official position. It is rather that of the 
intelligent observer who detects trouble 
and may, by prompt action, prevent fur- 
ther disability. 


Lier us look at accidents first. The 
commonest of all is probably the “bump,” 
bruise, or “contusion,” as the doctor calls 
it; the swelling, sometimes bluish and dis- 
colored, that follows a blow from an im- 
plement of any sort or a fall. Sometimes 
it is so slight that it is best to leave it 
alone. If it is severe enough to be pain- 
ful, it is always safe and wise to apply 
a wet compress. Witch hazel is tried and 
true as healing for bumps. 

Probably as efficacious is a solution of 
soda bicarbonate; a teaspoonful to a glass 
of water. It may be either hot or cold, 
whichever the child prefers. A clean tow- 
el saturated with this solution makes an 
excellent moist compress; it should be 
kept applied to the bruise until the pain 
disappears, which should be within a 
few minutes. Of course, it is always wise 
to hunt a little farther than the easily 
visible swelling, to make sure there is no 
more serious injury, such as a break or 
fracture. In case of any doubt, consult 
a doctor. 

The problem becomes quite a different 
one if the skin has been broken, whether 
there is any bleeding or not. Of course, 
if there is a flow of blood this must be 
stopped; and the best way to stop bleed- 
ing is to apply pressure, preferably by 
the application of a compress. 

What complicates the problem, how- 
ever, is that wherever the skin is broken, 
there is provided a possible entrance for 
infection-bearing bacteria. Inasmuch as 
there are germs everywhere and we have 
no way of telling whether they are harm- 
ful or not, for many, many of the com- 
monest germs we know are harmless, 
while countless others are actually bene- 
ficial, the only way in which we can be 
safe when dealing with an open wound 
is by doing our best to kill any germs 
that may be present, antisepsis, and keep- 
ing away any that might otherwise con- 
taminate it, asepsis. 

Complete antisepsis or sterilization of 
a wound is almost a physical impossi- 
bility, and complete asepsis is even more 
difficult. It is nevertheless desirable that 
we attempt both whenever there is a 
break in the skin surface. 


For the attempt at antisepsis the best 
method yet discovered is to paint or 
brush over any cut or scratched surface 
with a solution of the tincture of iodine, 
best applied either with a cotton-tipped 
swab, or with the tiny glass rod inserted 
in the rubber stopper which the druggist 
will supply on request. As iodine is an 
irritant when bandaged over as well as 
an antiseptic, it is best not to apply a 
bandage over a large surface that has 
been so painted. This is not the case 
with a small cut or scratch; so we need 
not fear to use a bandage after the ap 
plication of iodine in such a case. 

In order to maintain our asepsis it is 
essential to see to it that nothing, not 
even supposedly clean water or freshly 
laundered cloth, touches the wound. 
That means that we shall never attempt 
to “cleanse” a wound. 

The only thing that should touch a 
cut or scratch that a teacher is treating 
is the iodine swab. After that, she should 
carefully break the paper container in 
which a sterile gauze bandage comes, and 
without touching any part of its surface 
that is to come in contact with the 
wound, apply several thicknesses to it. 
If there is bleeding, she may apply pres- 
sure to this compress until bleeding is 
controlled. If not, she may at once make 
the bandage-compress fast, either by 
wrapping the rest of the bandage round 
the injured part, or by placing two or 
three strips of adhesive tape parallel to 
each other across the compress. 

It is not at all infrequent for a child 
to get some tiny foreign body in his eye. 
It would not be at all difficult to give 
him almost immediate relief by removing 
this, if it were not for the involuntary 
spasmodic closing of the eye, caused by 
the pain of the foreign body scratching 
the delicate tissues and intensified by 
any attempt at raising the eye-ball so as 
to locate and extract the offending speck. 

For this reason it is futile to attempt to 
do anything for the relief of a child with 
anything in his eye before desensitizing 
this extremely delicate and irritable or- 
gan. This is done quickly and without 
pain or other disturbance by placing in 
the eye a drop of butyn, which comes in 
a dropper-stoppered bottle. It should 
not be dropped upon the eye-ball, while 
the eye is held forcibly open; the usual 
procedure, always extremely disagree- 
able for the victim and usually very dif- 
ficult to accomplish. Instead, the lower 
lid should be drawn gently downward, 
making a little pocket into which the 
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drop is gently inserted. In a minute or 
two the eye can be examined without 
pain or discomfort. 

In examining the eye for a foreign 
body, first pull down the lower lid, as 
was done for inserting the drop of bu- 
tyn. If a speck is there remove it with 
one of the cotton-tipped toothpicks. If 
there is nothing there turn back the up- 
per lid and examine it. This is easily 
done, if the eyelashes are grasped gently 
with the thumb and finger of the right 
hand, while light pressure is made on 
the outside of the lid with the cotton- 
tipped toothpick. When turned back, it 
remains exposed long enough to allow 
for removing the foreign body, if it is 
found there. 

If the foreign body should be found 
adherent to the eyeball itself stop all at- 
tempts at removal and take the child at 
once to a physician. Everything so far 
described is perfectly safe for the begin- 
ner to try; but removing a foreign body 
from the cornea may be a serious matter 
and should be left for the expert. 


Tr a child puts a bean, bead or 
other small object up his nose or into 
his ear, it is safest not to attempt to re- 
move it, but send him at once to the 
doctor. Attempts to remove it usually 
make matters worse, even though the 
operation may seem simple. It is better 
to take no chances. 

The safest treatment for a splinter in 
the finger is to tie the finger up with a 
wet dressing of soda in water, allowing 
the parents to take the responsibility of 
extracting it at home, or taking the child 
to the doctor. It is usually safe to remove 
a splinter with a needle taken from a 
freshly opened package, wiping the tip 
off with a pledget of cotton dipped in 
alcohol, and then swabbing the tiny 
wound with iodine. But once in a hun- 
dred times infection may ensue; and a 
teacher may find herself severely criti- 
cized by unreasonable parents for taking 
this responsibility upon herself. 

For a sudden fainting spell, quite rare 
in children, nothing more is required 
than a few minutes of rest, lying down. 
When he feels better he had better be 
sent home for the rest of the day. 

Every teacher should know how to 
take a temperature with the aid of a 
clinical thermometer, washed off. with 
alcohol before being placed in the mouth. 
She should know how to shake the mer- 
cury down before taking the tempera- 
ture, and how to read the number of 
degrees indicated. If a child has a tem- 
perature of above a hundred degrees, he 
had better be sent home. 

For a child who vomits, copious drinks 
of water containing a teaspoonful of 
soda to the glass may be given. If re- 
tained, it serves to settle the stomach; if 
rejected, it acts as an excellent stomach 


wash, and may be repeated freely, until 
the vomiting ceases. Plain water is fre- 
quently irritating and causes more vom- 
iting, where soda in water is soothing. 

The child with a common cold had bet- 
ter be excluded from school, for his own 
sake primarily, and even more, perhaps, 
for the sake of the others whom he will 
almost assuredly expose and quite prob- 
ably infect. If it is possible to isolate 
him from the other children, by keeping 
him at a table by himself, it may be 
permissible to keep him until the end of 
the day; it is far better, however, to ex- 
clude him as soon as his condition is 
detected. 


Tue convulsion is always terrify- 
ing, although never dangerous as en- 
countered in school. While usually oc- 
curring in an epileptic, it may occur in 
a normal child who is coming down with 
an acute illness or in one who has been 
allowed to eat rich, indigestible food. 
The convulsion always stops spontane- 
ously in a few seconds, which often seem 
minutes to the frightened teacher. The 
child should be kept from striking his 
head on the floor; and, if possible, from 
biting his tongue during his uncontrolled 
muscular jerkings. The safest way to do 
this is to insert some article like a pen- 
cil, tongue depressor or folded towel be- 
tween his teeth. Unless extreme care is 
exercised the teacher’s fingers may be bit- 
ten by the unconscious child. Of course, 
he should be taken home immediately 
after his recovery, though this may be 
followed by a profound sleep, especially 
in the case of the epileptic. 


No child with a headache should be 
forced to stay in school. If headaches are 
repeatedly complained of, an eye exam- 
ination should be urged by the school 
authorities, as eye strain is one of the 
commonest causes of headache. Repeated 
styes are suggestive of the same thing. 

Constipation is not frequently re- 
ported but the teacher may elicit the fact 
by questioning. If the daily movement 
has been skipped, a note to that effect 
should be sent home by the child to his 
parent. 

Diarrhea should likewise be considered 
sufficient cause for sending a child home 
from school for the day. Even more im- 
portant is such action in the case of a 
child who complains of a pain in the 
stomach. This is one of the commonest 
symptoms of appendicitis, and while it 
may be nothing of the sort, the wise 
teacher will refuse to assume the re- 
sponsibility of delaying the diagnosis of 
this extremely serious condition by de- 
taining the child in school, possibly for 
the several hours that remain before clos- 
ing time. Hours, sometimes minutes, are 


of importance in the recognition and 
surgical treatment of appendicitis; the 
teacher may be the one whose action de- 
termines whether the child is to live or 


die. 


Tue classroom medicine chest, 
which is to contain everything that we 
need in order to carry out the directions 
given here, is a most important consid- 
eration. We must remember that this 
is quite a different matter from the medi- 
cine chest that might be recommended 
for home use; or that might be advised 
for the large school with a rest or emer- 
gency room, a trained nurse in atten- 
dance and a school doctor who expects 
to treat accidents and sudden serious ill- 
ness there; or that might be necessary in 
the remote rural school where no sort 
of outside expert aid was available and 
emergencies must be met by the teacher 
without dependence on skilled outside 
assistance. All we want is a very simple 
selection of articles and supplies with 
which to accomplish the simple first-aid 
we have set for the room teacher. 

A simple carton or wooden box will 
hold all that is to be recommended here. 
Of course, it will be much better-looking 
as well as much more shipshape if an in- 
expensive bathroom wall cabinet is pur- 
chased, hung in an easily accessible po- 
sition and stocked with orderly care for 
clearness, cleanliness and accessibility of 
each item. All of this may well be left 
to the individual initiative of the teacher. 
In some schools where the “grade 
mother” plan has been adopted the grade 
mother may choose to buy and equip 
the first-aid cabinet. 

Here is the list of contents: 

6 sterile gauze bandages assorted sizes, 
from 1” to 4” wide 

1 roll of sterile absorbent cotton 

1 2” roll of adhesive plaster 

1 small container for toothpicks or ster 
ilized “applicators” already wrapped 
with cotton 


1 clinical thermometer 


or 3 medicine-droppers 

1 1-ounce bottle of pure alcohol 

1 1-ounce bottle of tincture of iodine, 
labeled POISON, with glass rod in 
rubber stopper 

1 1-ounce bottle of butyn, with medi- 
cine dropper-stopper 

1 box of baking soda, or sodium bicar- 

bonate 


It would be a geod plan for the first- 
aid cabinet to contain also the following 
toilet articles: 

vaseline camphor ice 

cold cream 

talcum pow e1 

glycerine and lemon juice, or some 

other skin lotion 
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Table-Top Book 
A TABLE-TOP book is a large book 


made of cardboard leaves 18” x 36”. The 
book stands open on a table and the chil- 
dren stand in front of the book to read 
it. 

The making of this book is a very prof- 
itable project for weak readers as they 
are able to do most of the work of mak- 
ing it and it represents their very best 
efforts. The stories and pictures are the 
children’s own creation. Some of the 
printing and binding can be done by 
them. 

This is how we made it. The little 
authors stand beside me at the black- 
board. Ideas come quickly. As the sen- 
tences are formulated I write them down, 
asking for help in spelling and punctua- 
tion. 

My children are second-graders, so we 
have done quite a bit of thinking and 
writing when we have five or six sen- 
tences on the blackboard. I do all the 
writing to this point, but we have worked 
together on correct expression, spelling 
and punctuation. The children then 
copy the sentences at their desks on 
pieces of paper. This is the second com- 
plete repetition. The work of printing 
the big book is done, usually, after school 
hours. The children pick out the letters 
from the printing box and I stamp them 
on the big paper that is to be pasted on 
the cardboard leaves of the table-top 
book. This is another repetition. After 
the whole story is complete they take 
great pride in it and read it over fre- 
quently. 

The children decide what to illustrate 
in the story and where to place the il- 
lustration in the book. 

The large cardboard leaves are fas- 
tened together with rings. 

This table-top book is a popular and 
worthwhile project for second-grade 
children. 


Plaques 


A PLAQUE of each child’s hand in 
a primary class would make a unique and 
much appreciated gift for Mother's Day. 
Such a gift is especially appropriate for 
use in primary grades, when the child's 
hands are small. 

A soft paste is made of the ordinary 
clay powder. Out of this paste the child 
molds a disk about 6” in diameter and 
1” to 2” thick. This is made as round 
and smooth as possible. On this plastic 
surface the right hand of the child is 
placed and pressed into the clay. After 


a satisfactory imprint is made the clay 
is allowed to harden. However, before 
the clay hardens two holes are made 
about 11/,” apart at the top of the disk. 
A large nail is used to make the holes. 
A card or ribbon is threaded through 
these holes to provide for hanging the 
plaque upon the wall. 

When the plaque is hardened, the 
surface outside the imprint is painted a 
royal blue and the hand is painted with 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proved valuable and 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how 
you are expressing new ideas in de- 
veloping the regular subjects of the 
course of study. 

Manuscripts should be typed, 
under five hundred words; if sea- 
sonal, submitted three months in 
advance. Send your ideas, enclos- 
ing a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 168 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


silver paint. A date may be scratched 
into the soft surface on the back of the 
plaque. The teacher’s help is very nec- 
essary in order to secure good results. 

- BERTHA G. RAMES, Boulder, Colo. 


Spring Bunnies 


Bowntrs can be made from mate- 
rials brought in by the children. Stiff 
wire, pieces of old sheets, cotton, but- 
tons, paste and paint will be needed. 

The first step in the construction is to 
practice drawing life-sized rabbits on 
practice paper, stressing the shape of the 
head, length of ears, plumpness of body 
and shape of the rabbit's legs. 

The best rabbit drawn is then cut out 
and used as a pattern for the cloth. Two 
bunny-shapes are cut from the cloth, and 
sewed together, leaving an opening. Then 
the bunny is filled with soft cotton or 
bits of cloth. Do not stuff too full as the 
bunny should be very soft. 

Then the legs are drawn, cut and filled 
with cotton which covers a wire, running 
through the center. The ears are two 
pieces of cloth over a similar wire foun- 
dation. The legs and ears are then at- 


tached to the body making sure that the 
wire is firmly secured to the body. 

When the rabbit has been put to- 
gether, it is covered with cotton or real 
fur if it is available. The eyes are two 
bright pink buttons, or two white but- 
tons, painted pink, and sewed on. The 
ears are tinted pink inside. 


Life-Like Flowers 


THe materials needed for these 
flowers are stiff bright colored paper, thin 
sticks, wire and a lump of clay or plaste- 
line. The children should practice draw- 
ing the petals and leaves of flowers. 
After a sufhcient degree of knowledge 
has been attained as to relative size and 
shape, the flowers and leaves are cut 
from colored paper. Use wire or thin 
sticks, painted green, as stems. Paste 
leaves on the stems and put a small piece 
of plasteline at the top of the stem. The 
petals are stuck into this to form the 
flower and the plasteline in the center 
given a touch of yellow paint. 

These synthetic flowers may then be 
attractively arranged in a clay vase, 
thrusting the stems into the clay at the 
bottom of the vase while it is still plastic. 
The vase may be tinted or decorated to 
harmonize with the flower colors. 


— Mary L. Jones, Franklin, N. J. 


May Baskets 


Since the teacher's slim purse is so 
often called upon to supply needed ma- 
terial, the resourceful teacher is con- 
stantly on the lookout for material for 
which the home has no further use. The 
large paper pleated milk cap which cov- 
ers the mouth of the bottle, is admirably 
adapted for school use since it makes an 
excellent foundation for May Baskets. 

Take a strip of crepe paper 8” x 11/4”, 
and paste it around the sides of the cap. 
This strip should be cut on the length- 
wise fold of the paper. Then paste a 
21/,” paper circle on the bottom of the 
cap to cover the advertisement which is 
usually found there. A 7” handle may 
be pasted across the cap if desired. Now 
paste a small 1” circle of contrasting 
paper at the top of the handle. This 
circle when crushed resembles a small 
flower and adds to the attractiveness of 
the basket. The older children can ruffle 
the upper edge of the strip around the 
sides of the cap. The grass for the bas- 
kets may be made by cutting green wrap- 
ping paper in small strips and filling the 
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baskets with these strips. The construc- 
tion of these May baskets is so simple 
that even the youngest child in the class 
can follow the directions. 

The baskets may be filled with real 
spring flowers or with easily constructed 
paper flowers. 

BERTHA WEIFFENBACH, Dayton, O. 


Dish-Gardens 


Every teacher knows that the 
spring days have a tendency to make chil- 
dren restless and how difficult it often is 
to get a class to concentrate on their les- 
sons when bright sunshine, singing birds 
and growing things hold the pupils’ at- 
tention. 

Last year I suggested that on the first 
favorable day we take a walk in the 
woods, and gather plants for dish-gar- 
dens. Everyone in the class eagerly re- 
sponded to this suggestion by bringing 
some kind of a shallow dish to school, 
glass or china, or a large saucer. 

Soft, deep moss is obtainable always 
after the spring rains, and we gathered 
pieces of different varieties. Budded 
plants of wood violets were taken up 
carefully, that the roots might not be dis- 
turbed, and put into our little baskets or 
bags. Some of the children were fortu- 
nate enough to find some white violets 
which made a charming addition to our 
dish-gardens. Bits of wintered yarrow, 
which closely resembles ferns, and rap- 
idly unfold their delicate leaves when 
brought into the warmth of a sunny 
window, were gathered. Also some sax- 
ifrage roots, and a number of other 
dainty green things. 

Upon returning to school we planted 
our gardens in the dishes we had brought. 
The children were inspired to do their 
best by vying with each other to see 
who could make the prettiest garden. 
When all the gardens had been arranged 
we put them on display on the window- 
sills of our classroom. The planter of the 
prettiest garden was awarded a small 
trowel and two packets of flower seeds. 

These gardens helped to make our 
classroom very cheerful, and served as a 
basis for many lessons. We had already 
learned where to look for these different 
kinds of plants, what kind of soil they 
grew in, whether in shade or sunlight. 
Now we were going to learn why some 
plants require so much more water than 
others and of what value they are be- 
sides their decorative qualities. 

The fourth and the fifth grade wrote 
some excellent compositions about the 
various plants in their dish-gardens. And, 
of course, we learned to spell the names 
of the plants that we had gathered, the 
names of the kinds of soil in which they 
grew, and many other words suggested 
by the information we derived from our 
miniature gardens. 


Also, our drawing lessons, for a num- 
ber of weeks, consisted of drawing pic- 
tures of some of these plants, and color- 
ing them accurately with crayons. 

- JULIETTE FRAZIER, Cornelius, Ore. 


Hangers in the Schoolroom 
Coat hangers which are to be had 


in such large numbers these days can be 
utilized in the schoolroom. First, there 
is their regular use; costumes may be 
kept in good condition and made easily 
accessible by hanging them on hangers 
behind the door or in some nearby closet. 

In modeling large busts the hanger is 
a good frame for the head and shoulders 
of the human figure. The plastic ball of 
modeling material is secured to the hook 
and the spreading portion of the hanger 
can be easily made to support shoulders 
and arms. 

The hanger makes an excellent dis- 
play rack for large books or pictures. A 
block of wood approximately 6 x 6 x 4” 
is needed. A hole is bored in the center 
of this block. The hook part of the 
hanger is straightened out and put 
through the hole and fastened on the 
under side of the block. The spreading 
part of the hanger is then erect on top 
of the block of wood. The long part 
of the wire is bent slightly back to allow 
a book or picture to be placed between 
the long part at the back and the two 
diagonal parts of the wire in front. The 
book or picture rests on the block of 
wood. Such a display rack is both eco- 
nomical and satisfactory. 

BERTHA G. Rames, Boulder, Colo 


Indoor Recess — Grade 2-3 


Wren the weather is unpleasant 
the pupils are obliged to stay in their 
classroom during the usual recess period. 
It is a difficult period and a real prob- 
lem for the teacher at the best because 
both teacher and pupil miss the accus- 
tomed freedom and brief absence from 
each other. 

We solved it this way. We tried at 
first to make it a completely free period, 
allowing the class to do as they wished. 
Balls, beanbags and other objects went 
whirling through the air and the noise 
was deafening. The children were so 
excited it was almost impossible to calm 
them at the close of the period. There- 
fore we tried the following - plan. 
We introduced a definite varied pro- 
gram for the period which would ap- 
peal to the children and at the same time 
be a change from their regular work. For 
example, on one occasion we had “Guess- 
ing Games.” The games were introduced 
by the pupils but carefully supervised 
by the teacher. Again, we had a “Joke 
and Riddle” program, carefully super- 
vised. 


Knowing that these programs are to be 
carried on, the class is alert to new ma- 
terials and new suggestions. At one in- 
door recess the class wanted to “play 
school.” The teacher was the pupil and 
a pupil played teacher. The teacher de- 
rived much benefit and useful knowledge 
from this interesting experience of see- 
ing herself as her class sees her daily. A 
portion of this program should always 
include active participation from all pu 
pils. A quick room march or rhythm 
play should start or end the period. 


—- CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Cleansing Tissues in School 


I pracep a small box of cleansing 
tissues on my desk as a comfort and 
courtesy for the child who had forgotten 
his handkerchief. 


I found that this box of cleansing tis- 
sues gave me a good starting point for a 
health lesson correlated well with our 
study of Japan where so many things are 
made of paper, and provided a very in- 
teresting story about the incident preced- 
ing the introduction of the paper hand- 
kerchief into our own country. 

FLORENCE Woop, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


A Number Game 


Tis number game is popular in 
my classroom and also teaches the com 
binations very thoroughly. 

Choose one boy and one girl to stand 
at the front of the room, each with a 
pointer in hand. Write on the board in 
large figures the numbers from o to 10. 
Give another boy and girl a piece of 
paper and tell them they are the score- 
keepers. Then choose another boy or 
girl who knows their combinations well 
enough to be the judge of the one who 
finds the answer first. His duty is to call 
out the name of the child who gets the 
correct answer first. Then I call out the 
combinations such as 4 from 13. The 
boy and the girl both try to put their 
pointers on the 9. The one who indicates 
the answer first gets a point for his side. 
The scorekeeper does not put down the 
point until the judge calls the name of 
the child who touched the answer first. 
If the answer is not found by either child 
the judge tells the answer and then re- 
turns to that combination later on. In 
the case of an obvious tie both children 
score a point. 

The interest in this game is very keen 
as the children of the class want to be 
sure they see who gets the answer first. 
Each couple were given about ten com- 
binations and then they were allowed to 
choose someone as their successors. 

I used this game in teaching and re- 
viewing the subtraction combinations but 
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it may be used in reviewing addition by 
using larger numbers. It also can be 

adapted to multiplication and division. 
EsTHER ARLASKY, 
Binghampton, N. Y. 


A Primary Language Lesson 


Lancuace is one of the most dif- 
ficult subjects for an elementary-grade 
school teacher to handle, especially when 
there are many children of foreign-born 
parents. Often no English is spoken in 
the home and for that reason both oral 
and written language require additional 
effort on the part of both teacher and 
pupil. 

We discovered a method in oral com- 
position which would maintain the in- 
terest of the entire class while each pupil 
was given a turn to speak. There were 
five rows in the room. Each row was 
given a definite topic dealing with the 
elements of a good oral composition. 
Row I, for instance, checked the pupil 
on the “title.” Row II checked on wheth- 
er or not the pupil spoke clearly and dis- 
tinctly. Row III checked on the material 
itself; interesting or otherwise. Row IV 
checked on the position of the pupil 
while speaking, and Row V checked on 
the grammatical errors already discussed 
in previous lessons by the class. By 
changing the assignments frequently, 
each row had an opportunity to check 
on all five points. The pupil was never 
interrupted while speaking. All correc- 
tions were made at the end of each com- 
position. 


-CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


News of the Day 


WE write the news of the day on 
the blackboard every day. We also in- 
clude current events of world interest. 
Simple pictures are drawn to illustrate 
the news items. The children tell me 
what to write most of the time, but I 
often make contributions. One of the 
best writers copies the news from the 
board with the pictures on a single page 
of a loose-leaf blank book. This page is 
put in our “Good News” book which has 
a place on the library table. This is a 
very popular book. It has an attractive 
cover made by one of the best artists in 
the class. Each day a new page is added 
to the book. 

I sometimes draw the pictures and 
sometimes the children do it. Toward the 
end of the term I choose a child to write 
the news on the board, composing it, 
writing and illustrating it himself. The 
child usually consults his spelling book, 
or the “Good News” book for the spell- 
ing of words unknown to him. 

This may be used in any one of the 
primary grades. 


We Make Our Own Seatwork 


Tuis is an example of seatwork 
that can be prepared in a very short time 
and is of value. Each child is given a 
sheet of 9” x 12” drawing paper and is 
told to fold it so that he has eight blocks 
or as many as the teacher desires for that 
particular lesson. Then the children are 
told to number each block to eight. The 
teacher then writes directions on the 
board, numbering them to correspond 
with the numbered blocks on the chil- 
dren’s papers. Such as: 1. Draw three 
tiny workers. 2. Draw five fenceposts. 
3. Draw a pretty yellow cake box. 4. 
Draw two yellow sugar bowls. 5. Draw 
a grocery store. 6. Draw four ants clean- 
ing their house. 7. Draw the queen ant 
with many ants around her. 8. Draw 
seven ants running this way and that 
way. The children are to follow the 
directions on the board, making the 
drawings in the proper sections. 

The vocabulary for this seatwork is 
taken from the story just being read or 
recently completed. The vocabulary I 
have used as an example is taken from 
the story “Tiny Workers” in the Win- 
ston Second Reader. This type of a les- 
son appeals to the children since they 
love to draw. It includes many trouble- 
some words from their reading lesson. 
It is a very simple lesson to check. 

— EsTHER ARLASKY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Glass Pictures 


WE have small panes of glass in our 
windows and at one time I found some 
extra panes which were cut too small or 
too large. I bought a quart of inexpen- 
sive black enamel to experiment in paint- 
ing on the glass. 

I laid the glass over a picture of a 
ship at sea and then I painted over it on 
the glass. It came out so well the chil- 
dren wanted to paint pictures and 
brought pieces of glass to school. We 
painted freehand pictures of the “Old 
Man of the Mountains” and put tinfoil 
over the back of the pictures. Sometimes 
we painted dogs and used colored con- 
struction paper for backgrounds. I think 
teachers have an idea that the paint 
needed for painting on glass was very 
expensive, but we found the cheaper 
paint perfectly satisfactory. The four- 
hour enamel for woodwork is the best 
for drying purposes but if the slow dry- 
ing paint is used be sure the pictures are 
left flat until dried. The pictures may 
be backed with bright shades of Cello- 
phane paper, framed with tape and hung 
in the windows. The light through the 
glass pictures was most effective. 


Picture Frames Stimulate 
Artists 


Iw order to bring out the children’s 
best work in the art period I bought a 
picture frame 6 x 9g inches. After the 
6 x g-inch paper had been passed out 
for the drawing lesson, I hung the pic- 
ture frame up over the blackboard. Then 
I said, “After our pictures are all drawn 
we are going to do some judging. We 
will judge who has the best picture and 
the best picture is going to be put in this 
frame for a week, or until the next art 
lesson.” 

There were many earnest artistic ef- 
forts that day and in the weeks following 
to win a place in the frame. The judg- 
ing was fun, too. I numbered the pic- 
tures and placed them in the chalk tray 
in front of the room. After examining 
the picture the children wrote the num- 
ber of the picture they thought the best, 
on slips of paper, which we collected and 
the winning picture was announced. 


Making Life-Sized Figures 


T Have found this a very successful 
device tor making life-sized figures in 
my second grade. 

Hang a large sheet of paper on the 
wall. Thumbtack it firmly to the wall 
so that it touches the floor. Have the 
child who is to make the picture stand 
up against the wall while another child 
traces around him. The child tracing 
must be sure to hold the pencil up 
straight so that he will get the correct 
lines. Then the child who is to make 
the picture puts in the features and de- 
cides on how he is to clothe the figure. 
It might be an Indian, a Mexican, Dutch 
or Japanese child. This will involve re- 
search on costumes through supplemen- 
tary readers and the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

When the nationality of the figure is 
decided upon the clothes are painted or 
colored with crayons. We used India ink 
and a heavy lettering pen to put in the 
features. We mixed red and brown paint 
and made a rich shade of coloring for the 
face and exposed parts of the arms for 
the Indians we made. I was astonished 
at the ingenuity of the children in mak- 
ing attractive braids on the Indian girls 
and the feathers on the head-dresses. 
They learned a great deal about the 
clothes of the Indians, differences in dress 
of various tribes and periods. The facial 
expressions also showed originality. This 
method may also be utilized in making 
cardboard figures which may be made to 
stand up. 

ESTHER ARLASKY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Art Edueation in the Kinder- 
garten and Elementary 
School Years 


(Continued from page 8) 


The great differences are in hand control 
which accounts for the more precise and 
finer lines in the third-grade illustration 
(expression) and in the elaborateness of 
the setting, the ground, sky and path of 
the third-grade study (information). As 
the pupils matured they introduced a 
larger number of forms because they 
were in possession of the information. 
A further review of the illustrations will 
reveal very little evidence of art for art’s 
sake. The studies are lacking in touches 
which are seemingly there for art pur- 
poses. The literal predominates. The 
finer elements of design and composition 
will develop in the years to come (appre- 
ciation). 
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Parks in Relation to Commu- 
nity Life —A Unit of Work 
for Second Grade 


(Continued from page 11) 
Sea Gulls Flying, Swinging in the 
Park, Rowing in the Lagoon. 


5. Songs telling of good times in the 
park, and an original song entitled, 
A Cloudy Day. 


6. Creative dramatization of Sleeping 
Beauty. 
The words for the original song were 
written on a very dark, gloomy day. A 
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For Easel Poster Work... 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary 
schools they are the perfect medium. They appeal to 
children because the colors are bright, easy to apply 
and cover large areas quickly. They blend perfectly, 
one color with another, to produce a third color. 


Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yel- 
low, Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, 
Light Blue, Red-Violet, Brown, Black and White. 


Send for Color Card 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave. 


child asked if the sun was really shining 
even if it was cloudy. Immediately came 
many questions concerning the sun and 
the earth. The children’s eyes grew big 
with wonderment. Then a little girl said, 
“Let’s make a poem about it.” Quickly 
the words came. 

“The sun is shining up so high, 

O clouds, O clouds, so gray, 

Why do you hide the beautiful sun 

O clouds, O clouds, so gray?” 


The natural rhythms were worked out 
by the different groups, first without mu- 
sic; a method that resulted in a more cre- 
ative expression of the children’s own 
experiences than if the music had sug- 
gested the action. 

The dramatization, though difficult, 
proved to be most worthwhile because 
of the very great use the children made 
of the library in finding out how kings 
and queens and their subjects talked, 
acted and dressed. The librarian was 
fairly besieged for books and pictures. 
The boys learned how to make battle 
axes for the guards and chairs for the 
throne, while a well-informed committee 
selected the costumes from the school 
costume room with very little assistance. 
There was much reading of folklore lit- 
erature by both the children and teacher, 
before the selection was made. Told 


Under the Green Umbrella became a 
greatly loved book. Several versions of 
Sleeping Beauty were compared, the ac- 
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A poster paint in powder form 
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ICAL, as they mix with water 
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to two quarts of colors. 
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celerated children reading the simpler 
ones for themselves. 


Ix retrospect, the teacher felt the 
quest had led toward each of the goals. 
There had been practice and progress in 
the “three R’s” for both the accelerated 
group and the more retarded. The arts 
had received much attention and a grow- 
ing sense of beauty was evident. Our 
theme of parks as an asset in promoting 
the health and happiness of citizens, 
young and old, had been stressed. There 
had been community learnings and, most 
important, community living. 

In spite of eagerness for vacation, the 
last day of school was pervaded by an 
under-current of regret that the quest 
had ended. In farewell notes the chil- 
dren wrote, 


“T like school because it is fun.” 

“T wish school was still going on.” 

“T like parks.” 

Quiet little Socrates wrote, “I have 
engoide all the work. Happy Landing!” 


Mirrs. Goose’s Moving Day 
(Continued from page 15) 


So they all rushed around. They hung 
the curtains, they tacked the carpet back, 
they put down the rugs and up the pic- 
tures and stood the bed in its place and 


carried in the bureau. When they came 
to the cooky jar Mr. Pig said, “What 
about a little refreshment?” 

“He’s always thinking about things to 
eat, Mrs. Goose whispered; but when 
the work was all done she took the cover 
off the cooky jar, and they were all eat- 
ing happily when the first drops of rain 
ell. 


“Well,” said Mrs. Goose. “Here I am 
back in my little house again. I think 
this was very sensible.” 

“Yes, it was very sensible,” said her 
company, winking their eyes at each 
other. 

The next morning, before Mrs. Goose 
was really awake, she heard a knocking 
at her door. She put on her long gray 
wrapper and trailed over to the window 
to look out. 

There was Mr. Goat with his big yel- 
low cart! 

“MOVER,” he called. “MOVER! 
Are you ready, Mrs. Goose?” 


“No,” said Mrs. Goose, sticking her 
head out of the window. “I don’t want 


to move, thank you. Isn’t there someone 
else who wants to?” 

“Oh yes,” Mr. Goat told her. “The 
muskrat family don’t like it in South 
Pond. They want to move back to North 


Pond again. I'll go over there and help 
them.” 


And off he drove, with a rattle. 


The Spirit of Good Health 
(Continued from page 16) 
(Bad Elf appears and speaks in a 
whining voice.) 
Bap ELF: No picture shows at night? 
FairIES: No! 
Bap ELF: No company at night? 
Fairies: No! 


Bap ELF: No staying out late to play? 
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Fairies: No! 


Bap EtF: Oh! Oh! Oh! (Goes out, 
sadly. ) 


(Sleep Fairies recite sleep poem again, 
very softly and lingeringly, then swaying 
and humming, withdraw.) 

Spirit OF Goop HEALTH: Milk Fair- 
ies, enter! 

(A mixed group marches in to music. 
They carry paper milk bottles. ) 

MILK Fairies (Recite): 

Milk! Milk! Fine as silk! 

He drinks, I drink, you drink milk! 
Milk! Milk! Fine as silk! 

He drinks, I drink, you drink milk! 
Milk! Milk! We all say milk! 

Come boys, come girls, all drink milk! 
Milk! Milk! We all say milk! 

Come boys, come girls, all drink milk! 

(Milk Fairies march off stage to music, 
all humming softly.) 


SpiRIT OF Goop HEALTH: Enter, Veg- 
etable Fairies! 


(Fairies enter. Chief Fairy at head of 
line carries basket of vegetables. Fairies 
line up across stage.) 


CHIEF Fairy: Who wants vegetables? 


VEGETABLE FAIRIES: We all want veg- 
etables! 


(Chief Fairy passes down the line 
handing each child a vegetable out of her 


basket. ) 


CuieF Fairy: Why do you eat veg- 
etables? 

First Fairy: I eat vegetables because 
I want to be strong. 

SECOND Fairy: I eat vegetables be- 
cause I want to be healthy. 

THIRD Fairy: I eat vegetables because 
I want to grow fast. 

FourTH Fairy: I eat vegetables be- 
cause I want to have bright eyes. 

FIFTH Fairy: I eat vegetables because 
I want to have rosy cheeks. 

SIXTH Fairy: I eat vegetables because 
I want to learn my lessons well. 

ALL FairigEs: We all eat vegetables be- 
cause we like them! (Vegetable Fairies 
march out. ) 


Act III 


(Same scene. MOTHER enters and takes 
up sewing. JOHNNY wakes, stretches 
and yawns. ) 


JOHNNY: Oh, Mother! I did have a 
magic dream. Dr. Good was right. I 
learned all about the rules of health and 
I shall never forget them again. 


MoTHER: I hope so, Johnny. Then 
you won't miss all the nice things you did 
today. Good health is one of the most 
precious things in the world, and you 
may have it if you remember to practice 
the rules. 


Art In Childhood 
(Continued from page 24) 

about half or three-quarters of a yard is 
used. The yarn is then slipped off the 
finger, tied in the middle, and the ends 
are cut, making little balls of wool. Four 
of these are made and attached by paste 
or string to the four ends of the pipe 
cleaners. 

The last gift is a design for a set of 
coasters for mother to use in summer 
under lemonade glasses. They are made 
of sheet cork, or suede paper. The boat 
design is cut out on one piece of the 
paper, and another piece of paper is cut 
the same size to be pasted on the back of 
it. A piece of colored paper is placed be- 
tween the two sheets, so that the boat 
shows up in a contrasting color. 


Children’s Interests and the 
School Curriculum 

(Continued from page 13) 
fully studies an area and range of pos- 
sibility, pertinent knowledge, rejecting 
and accepting as he studies, until he finds 
what he needs. Such studying, with both 
its rejecting and its accepting, builds for 
him new meaning connections within the 
area studied and tends toward making 
him more intelligent in that area.” 

To meet the child where he is, to help 
him find answers to his own questions is 
the beginning point of intelligent curric- 
ulum planning. 


»seeee Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE pencil 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


authorities the Eagle 


its slightly 


prefer 
with 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 


for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a 


the regular size pencil. 


step-down to 
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ACTUAL 
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But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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How to Be a Good Citizen 


(Continued from page 42) 


instruction. The results of this project, 
or the benefits derived from it, were even 
greater than anticipated and not for one 
moment did the pupil's interest lag. 

The questions asked by one of the 
children was “What kind of people live 
there?” (In a model community.) 

One half of the class was told to bring 
in newspaper clippings about people 
whom they would like to have as neigh- 
bors if they were building one of the 
communities. Of course, they brought in 
clippings telling of heroism, sacrifice, 
philanthropy and of people who had 
been rewarded for civic work in their 
community. 

These clippings were read to the class 
and these types were held up to them as 
the kind of people they should strive to 
be. They were told that these men or 
women had taken the golden rule as a 
guide in their lives; that they had not 
broken the laws, that they had practiced 
helping others less fortunate than them- 
selves and that they had always strived 
to lead honest upright lives. 

The other half of the class was told 
to bring in clippings relating to people 
whom they would not like to have as a 
citizen of their town. Of course, these 
included articles about criminals, in gen- 
ral — kidnappers, gangsters, thieves and 
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embezzlers. I might add at this point that 
the parents of the children co-operated 
fully in selecting these clippings. 

These clippings were read to the class 
and with the finish of each one the chil- 
dren were told repeatedly and often that 
these people were not the people one 
would want in their community. The 
fact that these law breakers were always 
punished severely, was stressed and they 
heard over and over that “crime does 
not pay,” which, by the way, is the motto 
of the Federal Government in its anti- 
crime campaign. 


The question, “What do the people 
do?” was interpreted as follows: 

1. All the people were engaged in 
some legitimate business as a means of 
livelihood. They were honest in their 
dealings with their fellow men. They did 
everything in their power to see that the 
laws of their community were obeyed. 


2. Everybody in the community went 
to church and endeavored to be upright 
christian citizens, primarily for the good 
of themselves, and secondarily, for the 
good of their community. 

3. The leisure time of the citizens was 
devoted to wholesome, clean exercise, or 
in the interest of the betterment of the 
community in which they lived. Organ- 
izations were formed for the purpose of 
beautifying the community, for con- 


Project is 


50 to 100 
Perfect 


structing play grounds for the children 
and to combat filth and uncleanliness that 
would accumulate in the ordinary town. 


Summary 


The outstanding feature of this project 
was the enormous amount of enthusiasm 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
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represented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kan- 
sas City at all times. 


Write For Catalog. 
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Your Most Interesting Creative Art 
a Marionette Show — 


RONETIES 


Any teacher can now carry out this 
project effectively with simple, defi- 
nite instructions for every detail of 
puppets, mechanism and stage, fol- 
lowing patterns in this portfolio — 


MARIONETTES 


Copies 


I MADE IT 
Silent Reading and Art Projects 


Thirty-two pages in hektograph ink for making 50 to 100 perfect 
copies, each page with design for coloring and large type reading 
lesson. Directions for coloring are embodied in story text. Provides 
thirty-two periods of silent reading seat work. When all pictures are 
colored, each pupil binds his work into an “I Made It” book. Size 
of sheets, 6” x 9”. Put up in portfolio. Price, 75¢ postpaid 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 
Reading, Number Work and Coloring 


Forty-eight sheets of outline pictures with complete instructions for 
coloring included in the reading lesson. Number work is also in- 
cluded, and, as the pupil advances, spelling is added. The sheets are 
preserved and when the last picture is colored, each child binds his 
own book with colored cover, and completes his “Very Own Book.” 
The finished books represent the progress made by each child during 
the school period. Price, 90¢ postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IN SCHOOL 
By MARGARET L. MILLEY 


Seventeen plates of designs—so simple, so comprehen- 
sive that any teacher, with no previous knowledge of the 
subject can readily instruct her class how to successfully 
construct artistic workable Marionettes—how to build the 
stage, and how to operate the puppets for the perform- 
ance of any desired action. 


MARGARET L MILLEY 


Mitton Braoiey Company 
Mas 


The value of the Marionette show is obvious. It is a 
group project in which every pupil does some part of the 
work, and in which every pupil is enthusiastically inter- 


ested. In attractive portfolio. Price, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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manifested by the pupils. There was no 
phase of the project where interest 
lagged. The children were keen to take 
part and each one faithfully and con- 
scientiously performed the task assigned 
to them. Even the children of people 
who were known to be non-law abiding 
citizens were eager to take part in the 
anti-crime and better citizenship phase, 
and I think the benefits that just these 
particular children derived from this unit 
compensates many times over for the 
work involved. Of course, all the chil- 
dren benefited as well. 

All the buildings, trucks, bank and 
post office were actually built by the pu- 
pils after careful observation on their 
part. The teacher acted only as critic 
and instructor. 

The results obtained from this unit far 
exceeded my expectations. This system 
of co-operative study and instruction 
brought forth excellent results. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 53) 


Our Community Puppet Show 


In the study of ““Community Life” 
a group of second-grade children became 
very much interested in the work of the 
firemen, postman, policemen and all the 
other neighborhood helpers. While the 
interest was still running high, Tony 
Sarg’s Book of Tricks was brought to 


fractions — 


If You Would Like to Know 


How people first began to add and subtract; Why num- 
ber signs that have never been used by the Arabs are called 
Arabic numerals; Why we say “three cheers” instead of 
“two cheers” or “four cheers”; Why some numbers are con- 
sidered lucky and others unlucky; How our numerals took 
their present shapes; Why we say “second” instead of 
“twoth”; How to add and subtract with Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, Babylonian cuneiform characters, and Roman 
numerals; Why Roman numerals were used in bookkeep- 
ing until two centuries ago; How the Egyptians wrote 


You Will Want to Read 


NUMBERS AND NUMERALS 


A Story Book for Young and Old 


By David Eugene Smith and Jekuthial Ginsburg 


(Monograph No. 1 of a series on “Contributions of 
Mathematics to Civilization,” edited by W. D. Reeve 
for the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics) 


This beautifully illustrated history of the development 
of our present number system is filled with curious, useful, 
and amusing facts. The book is scholarly and yet is writ- 
ten in so simple a style that grade school children can read 
it with pleasure. The information found in its sixty-four 
sparkling pages lights up many obscure nooks and corners 
in the story of the rise of modern civilization. 


Price 25 cents postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TeachersCollege Columbia University New YorkCity 


class. This book, plus pictures and some 
real puppets which the school supervisors 
brought to show the children, was the 
impulse which started an engrossing piece 
of work on “community” puppets and 
resulted in an actual Puppet Show. 

Each child chose a real person as a 
subject for his puppet character. These 
puppets varied from generals in the army 
to the elevator boy in the building and 
Mary, the maid, at home. The puppets 
had stocking heads stuffed with mailing 
tubes for a foundation and molded into 
shape with cotton batting. They had lux- 
urious yarn hair and very elegant card- 
board hats. Their faces were painted or 
crayoned. Some had bright button eyes, 
noses and mouths. Trimmings for their 
clothes were of lace, beads, buttons, 
stripes and braid. One even had a velvet 
cape. 

As soon as the puppets began to be 
recognizable, the boys and girls started 
work on the setting for their Puppet 
Show. Brilliant chalk backgrounds were 
made. For Act I, a scene in front of 
Billy's and Sally’s house was painted. 
Act II required a fire scene. Act III 
was played before a downtown backdrop, 
requiring a farmer’s cart and horses, milk 


‘truck, street car and fire truck. 


Toto, the clown, announced the char- 
acters and acts. The title was voted on 
from a long list submitted by the chil- 
dren. “How People Help Us” was cho- 


sen. Each child worked his own puppet 
and made up his own lines. The play 
changed from day to day. If a puppet- 
eer was absent someone else played the 
part and the show went on. The great- 
est difficulty was in managing the traffic 
on the stage. To get two children, a 
mother, a policeman and three firemen 
on and off the tiny stage smoothly, was 
a feat. A parade in the third act, to be 
watched by our puppet hero and heroine, 
caused some anxiety as to mechanics until 
we conceived the idea of having Billy and 
Sally peep through the windows of a 
building painted on the background. 
We felt that the educational benefits 
gained from this activity were many. 
Muscular co-ordination improved with 
these small children who had scarcely 
learned to hold a pencil. Sewing, cutting, 
pasting, making heads stay on shoulders 
and hats stay on heads is skilled work 
for second-grade children, and they did 
it. Co-operation, generosity and patience 
were developed. Many a child became 
less self-centered waiting for his turn at 
the patterns or sharing his extra scraps 
with someone not so well supplied. Many 
a child begged to stay after school to get 
extra help on a particularly obstinate 
piece of work. Creative expression in 
language and art was encouraged and 
strengthened. Poise was developed by 
appearing in front of the class as a pup- 
peteer. An insight and appreciation of 
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the art of play production came with our 
Puppet Show. In the entire project there 
was real value in the increase of interest 
and respect for community workers. 

Other absorbing activities have fol- 
lowed the project: We now have a Fri- 
day story club, which has become a class 
tradition; “Our Movie of Milk,” a silent 
picture with explanations by the class; 
Eskimo notebooks; a sand-table rock gar- 
den; Indian life; bird study; school gar- 
dening and gymnastic stunts. 

Together with these activities go our 
tool subjects. Our curriculum is so inte- 
grated as to tie up reading, language, art, 
nature study, music and physical edu- 
cation. The tool subjects are brought into 
play in the activities as much as possible, 
but systematic drill is given in reading, 
spelling, writing and number combina- 
tions in separate periods during the day, 
enlivened by races, charts and self-im- 
provement records. Our second-grade 
program includes the maximum of activ- 
ities plus definite drill periods to fix 
fundamentals. 

- GRACE BROWN 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Word-Wheel 
Tue word wheel is one of the best 
co-operative games for the primary 


grades. 

A disk ten inches in diameter forms 
the wheel. This can be made of wood 
pulp or any such material. A pointer 
is swung from a pivot in the center. This 
is made of wood or tin. Around the 
outer edge of the disk are pasted or 
printed words suitable to the reading lev- 
el of the children. Two children play to- 
gether, each taking turns. The pointer is 
twirled. The arrow stops on a word. 
That word is determined by the children 
and is written down on a paper. Each 
child writing his own list of words. This 
word recognition game holds the inter- 
est of the children for quite some time. 

- BERTHA G. RAMES, Boulder, Colo. 


Dressing to Music 


QOvr children in Grade 2 and 3 are 
often very slow about getting ready to 
go home at noon or at the close of the 
afternoon session. They lag considerably 
putting their desks in order and putting 
on outside wraps. We have devised a 
scheme which speeds the children up and 
gives pleasure at the same time. We 
use a certain victrola record which is 
lively in tune. The aim of the child is 
to be ready when the record is finished. 
This has become such an _ interesting 
game that the children pretend that the 
ones not ready are “little fish” which are 
caught in the sea. For instance one time 
two little fish might be caught. The mu- 
sic tends to lessen the confusion usually 
found during the closing minutes of 
school. 

— CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 
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Makes Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
50 to 100 with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
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Copies ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will holda lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 


I MADE IT 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 


Silent Reading and Art Projects 


Thirty-two pages in hektograph ink for making 50 to 100 perfect 
copies, each page with design for coloring and large type reading 
lesson. Directions for coloring are embodied in story text. Provides 
thirty-two periods of silent reading seat work. When all pictures are 
colored, each pupil binds his work into an “I Made It” book. Size 
of sheets, 6” x 9”. Put up in portfolio. Price, 75¢ postpaid 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 
Reading, Number Work and Coloring 


Forty-eight sheets of outline pictures with complete instructions for 
coloring included in the reading lesson. Number work is also in- 
cluded, and, as the pupil advances, spelling is added. The sheets are 
preserved and when the last picture is colored, each child binds his 
own book with colored cover, and completes his “Very Own Book.” 
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If You Would Like to Know 


How people first began to add and subtract; Why num- 
ber signs that have never been used by the Arabs are called 
Arabic numerals; Why we say “three cheers” instead of 
“two cheers” or “four cheers”; Why some numbers are con- 
sidered lucky and others unlucky; How our numerals took 
their present shapes; Why we say “second” instead of 
“twoth”; How to add and subtract with Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, Babylonian cuneiform characters, and Roman 
numerals; Why Roman numerals were used in bookkeep- 
ing until two centuries ago; How the Egyptians wrote 
fractions — 
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A poster paint in powder form 
for all art projects of perfect 
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ART COLORS ARE ECONOM- 
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You Will Want to Read 


NUMBERS AND NUMERALS 
A Story Book for Young and Old 


By David Eugene Smith and Jekuthial Ginsburg 


(Monograph No. 1 of a series on “Contributions of 
Mathematics to Civilization,” edited by W. D. Reeve 
for the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics) 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary 
schools they are the perfect medium. They appeal to 
children because the colors are bright, easy to apply 
and cover large areas quickly. They blend perfectly, 


This beautifully illustrated history of the development one color with another, to produce a third color. 


of our present number system is filled with curious, useful, 
and amusing facts. The book is scholarly and yet is writ- 
ten in so simple a style that grade school children can read 
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sparkling pages lights up many obscure nooks and corners 
in the story of the rise of modern civilization. 
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Editorial Plans 


Tue new editor of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD owes it to her readers to 
take them into her confidence with this 
her first issue, that they may feel at least 
a long-distance acqaintance with her and 
have a general idea of what they may 
expect of the magazine they share in 
common, in the immediate future. 


A MAGAZINE, like an individual, 
should pursue its work for the year with 
a purpose, and should lay out a plan by 
which that purpose may be achieved. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 1937-1938, 
will devote its pages to the up-building of 
a single theme, “The American Child 
and His Life.’ Education in general is in- 
tended to fit a child for life and living, 
but that aim should be made more spe- 
cific and personal in the work of teach- 
ers in the United Sta *s; our educational 
efforts should consciously fit American 
children for American life, for living 
under American conditions, which are 
unique, for understanding our American 
way and the part which the individual 
may play in perpetuating it and in beau- 
tifying it as an existence. The person- 
ally possessive element for each child in 
this subject and the attendant responsi- 
bility may be made clear and dramati- 
cally appealing even to young children. 
Could there be a more stimulating task 
than laying plans for adapting knowl- 
edges to the life of the small American 
boy and girl? 


A TeacHER is interested first and 
foremost in practical helps which will 
make her required work lighter, more 
entertaining to her and her pupils, and 
more effective; therefore this theme will 
be approached through both the social 
studies and the good old fundamentals, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English, and 
spelling, which should never be neglected. 

The gathering of suitable material for 
the social studies program is a great prob- 
lem. The research takes time; morcover, 
for teachers in many small communities 
there is neither budget nor adequate 
library upon which to draw. AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD will concentrate, in each is- 
sue, On some one social studies interest, 
and handle it not only in the usual gen- 
eral sense but also in its relation to 
American life. This plan will make each 
issue a small source book containing ma- 
terial not only valuable in itself but al- 
ready organized and ready for use, save 
for minor modifications to suit individual 
class needs. 


Tue September issue, for example, 
will discuss the child’s primary world, 
which is a world of things, a world cen- 
tering in the home. To accompany this 
material there will be the first of a se- 
ries of maps, representing the American 
home. This map of home will change 
and develop from issue to issue of the 
magazine, as the interests of the home 
expand and take on new meanings and 
values for the child. Each issue also will 
present in a fairly full manner some one 
foreign people, as a social subjects inter- 
est in itself and in its relation to the 
child’s life as an American. The art dis- 
cussions will emphasize “Living Art in 
America To-day.” Miss Helen E. Cleaves, 
Director of Art, Boston Public Schools, 
will prepare these discussions, and read- 
ers will find the subject brought home to 
them individually and in a delightfully 
fresh and helpful manner. 

This material will be presented through 
articles, suggestions, practical projects, 
stories, seat work, poems, music, drawing 
and coloring, all more or less related to 
the subject of the month. There will also 
be occasional inspirational articles which 
will be less specific and mainly suggestive, 
yet no less practical because of their in- 
spirational quality, as ine tired spirit 
needs encouragement as well as does the 
searching mind. Much of this material 
will be planned for the teacher whose 
equipment is limited, though the one 
working in the midst of plenty will find 
many a challenge to her in these pages. 
We hope that thus this magazine may 
truly belong to all teachers of nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and _ primary 
grades. It is hoped that it may also be- 
long to the parents of young boys and 
girls who may wish to know to what in- 
terests and attitudes their children are 
being led in school and the manner of the 
guidance. Will not these parents in turn 
give AMERICAN CHILDHOOD their views 
of the school, the curriculum, even of the 
teacher as a social contributor? 


Many stories for children and oc- 
casional plays will be used. Some stories 
will be published because they are highly 
entertaining and have the imaginative 
quality, beauty of style, gaiety and lift 
characteristic of genuine literature for 
young children. Other stories—and these 
will be in the majority — should have 
those characteristics but they will also 
have a definite educational value and may 
be used to illustrate and enrich curricu- 
lum subject matter. The “experience 
story’ for small children will be in- 


cluded. That comparatively new literary 
unit has come to take its place beside the 
fairy tale, which formerly was the chief 
story for small children, and to comple- 
ment the content and influence of that 
older form. More stories having a back- 
ground of reality will be accepted than 
fairy tales, though the best of original 
fairy tales will be welcome; it is more 
easy to fit the real-life content of the 
former to the curriculum than is fairy- 
land material. 


Anp may a word be said to possible 
contributors? No editor can achieve plans 
without the help of her readers and oth- 
ers who may write. Many teachers have 
much to say and could say it well were 
they to make the effort. They “just don’t 
bother”; perhaps they are “too tired to 
write’; sometimes their imaginations are 
dulled by the red tape and ruts of school 
life; often they remain silent, thinking 
that what they might say would be of 
little account. Teachers as well as others 
should be reminded that each one of us 
is an individual, with his own personal 
qualities, personal rhythm, and experi- 
ence. That which one individual may 
write can not be written by another in 
the same manner or with the same inter- 
pretation. The editor hopes to receive 
vital contributions from all the many va- 
ried quarters of our common country. 
She wishes AMERICAN CHILDHOOD to be 
known as an open forum, welcoming the 
presentation of all educational problems, 
big and little, personal and impersonal, 
and of all educational visions and 
achievements, in so far as they affect the 
welfare of young children and the happi- 
ness and success of teachers of young 


children. 


Epucation deals with human mat- 
ters for the sake of human beings, and 
since all the elements involved are human 
or have a human aspect, education implies 
living, drama, emotion, change and prog- 
ress, and nothing dead or deadly dull. 
Especially is this true of educational 
work with young children, the work to 
which AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is dedi- 
cated. To young children life is new and 
every experience is fresh. Their mental 
appetite is insatiable, and their response 
to new ideas and delight in them may 
know no bounds. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
hopes to express this freshness and vital- 
ity and to help to foster all that is pro- 
gressive, exhilarating and fine in primary 
school work and primary school possi- 
bilities. —L.G. 


